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WELDED CONSTRUCTION OR REPAIR 
OF ALL KINDS OF CHEMICAL PLANT 


We are equipped to undertake the construction by welding of 


chemical vessels, tanks, stills, etc. Plant damaged by corrosion, etc. 
can be readily repaired by Oxley Metal Surgery. 


We also specialise in homogeneous lead lining. 


oe Winchester House, 
UNSLET, LEEDS, 10 id Broad Street, E.C.2. 

‘Phone: Leeds 27468. 4 ‘Phone : London Wall 3731. ; 
"Grams : Oxbros, Leeds. 


"Grams : Asbengpro, Stock, 
vom ENGINEERING CO. LTD. Bice cmr tire 
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IODINE 


at the service of 
industry 





All known facts on the countless 
uses of iodine in industry are 
available from the lodine Educa- 
sional Bureau. 


Our Advisory an welcomes 
Secs i cured $TEEL 
kien te the save: D RU M$ 


Bureau. ; These drums are welded throughout 
, ies | and are manufactured in large quanti- 
Write for copy of our a ties from British steel. They can be 
bulletin, ‘‘ The Tech- tl gems | supplied painted, galvanised or tinned. 
nics of lodine.’’ Also manufactured in stainless steel. 
; Capacities ranging from 20to I50gallons. 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


13. Stone House, Bishopsgate, . AINTREE, LIVERPOOL 10 
London, E.C.2 *Groms; Braby, Phone, Liverpool. ‘Phone: Aintree 172! 


(5 lines). Also at London, Deptford, Bristol, Plymouth 
Glasgow, etc. 
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** Everything for Safety Everywhere ’ 


{(; fa’ S Mw 
—ALL, TYPES 





sre ag|| | BURNERS, 
** Salvus,”’ > : | — | i 
*‘Fireox,” etc. i Coils. 
‘ 1 | Lutes. 
Vats. 
Chambers 
| and every description 
OXYGEN and | of Chemical! Leadwork. 
OXYGEN — CO, 











oe Specialised attention 
Resuscitat | with practical and 
hoe | long experience is 

at Your Service. 
** Novox,’’ 


‘* Novita,”’ 
a | La hiadaiahiidenadies 
-, 
CUST M+ SKS and GOGGLES of all patterns otters Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 5 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF CLOTHING, ACIDPROOF ,, elephone- | Telegrams 
GARMENTS, etc. Aston Cross, 2/4/-2 Sanivent 
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Telegrams : Telephone : 
Siebe, Lamb, London Waterloo 6071 
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‘@ REFINING pias 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF QELS ano FATS 





DESIGNED TO THE INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF OUR CLIENTS 
Highest Grade of Product. 
Lowest Refining Losses. 
Maximum Control & Flexibility in Operation. 


COMPLETE FACTORY INSTALLATIONS FOR THE 
PROCESSING OF 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE & MARINE OILS & FATS 
BAMAG LIMITED 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
60, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.I 


Telephone: SLOane 9282 











TANKS & VESSELS 





Stainless =, 7S MIXERS 


Steel | PANS 
Aluminium P 
and other “™ Receivers 


Weldable Metals ” Dryers, etc. 


London Office : . TO Also at 


149-151, Abbey House WANHOE L/0RKS KOTHERAM Ve MANCHESTER 


Victoria Street, S.W.1 Est. /856 and CARDIFF 
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Safety First 


These pages are a monthly feature devoted to announcements in the interests of 
safety in Works and Laboratories. 





FOAMITE FIRE PROTECTION 


COVERS A WIDE FIELD! 
FOAMITE LTD. have for many years designed 


and erected plant for combating the more difficult 
risks of fire, such as highly inflammable liquids 
and other substances. 


Foam, CO, and other media are available in the 
form of either installations or portable apparatus. 


Write for particulars to :— 


Foamite Ltd. 


Telephone : STATION ROAD 


Telegrams : 











Langley 291/2. LANGLEY -+- «+ BUCKS Foamite, Slough. 

















—_— — ———————— — = 
| INDUSTRIAL DERMATITIS | 


accounts for the majority of the cases of industrial disease occurring in 
the factories annually and these can be prevented (Min. Lab. & Nat. Serv.) 





TO AVOID WASTAGE OF LABOUR IS A NATIONAL DUTY 


ROZALEX 


is the barrier substance for the prevention of 
dermatitis and has given satisfaction to thousands 
of firms for many years. 











There is a grade for every trade 


ROZALEX LIMITED * 10 NORFOLK STREET MANCHESTER 2 
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> 
Safety First 
Ss of 
Jsarety First | DERMAMIIS ...:; .. MUU. 
Sternocleanse No. protects 
THE * OLDBURY’’ PATENT —_ ee grease, ae etc., an 
3 CARBOY DISCHARGER - Sok Gk cuendah cbditan. cakien 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 000 @H etc. Packed in cases of 36 tubes, 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 12x2-Ib. tins, Bead — — 
vessel, and complies with all the con- + CRS 1-OUs, Sa 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. $0 LITTLE 
. suede in a BEGINESRING SKIN SCREEN AGAINST DERMATITIS 
! _ 5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. ee a E.C.2 
| ef 9) 
|THE TEANTEE STANDARD : F 
| PORTABLE CONVEYOR j irst Aid Outfits, etc., 
|| FIXED & PORTABLE . . 
| | CONVEYonrs, = complying with new 
_ | FABRICATED 1] 25ft. crs. i 
_| stetwonk atin Factory Regulations. 
[cte. | forawide Factory Thermometers, etc. 
= varietyof 
terials 
ne FIRST AID SUPPLY CO. 1925. 
T, Lal. WORKS LTD.- 88, Newington Butts, London, S.E. I 1 
" Phone: BILLESDON 261 Telephone: RELiance 1823 
gh. BILLESDON, LEICESTER 
>] 
aii POTTER’S— Fe; 
—-- VE 
= || | Machinery Guards E 
} R | 
] T 
| @ DESIGNED RE 
i} FOR SAFETY UE’ 
| @BUILT S y 
T indestrial 


FOR SERVICE 


Y” SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 


RESPIRATORS AND GAS MASKS 


Potter’s guards 
are installed in 
works through- 











out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 








PHIPP STREET. LONDON, E.C.2 
elephones : BIShopsgote 2177 (3 | nes 








GLOVES FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL 
REQUIREMENT - GOGGLES, SPEC. 
TACLES AND WELDING SHIELDS 
Safety Belts and Hoisting Apparatus. Grinding Machine 
and Shafting Guards. Asbestos Clothing for. Fire 
Protection. Stretchers and First Aid Equipment. 
Write to-day for a copy of our “‘Blue Book for Safety 
Appliances’’—the result of fifty years’ experience in 
protecting industry. 


BWALLACH | 


LONDON 








1448/9 
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MULTITUBULAR DRIERS 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS & COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience 
of 50 years’ specialization. 

OUR WORKS the largest in the 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY are 
laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 


We have test plants on a commercial 
scale always available. 


RICHARD SIMON & SONS LO 
PHOENIX WORKS 
NOTTINGHAM 














YORKSHIR DI 
CLECKHEATON . YORKS. 


TEL. CLECKHEATON 


TELEGRAMS TO- 
790 (5 LINES ) 


YOTAR CLECKHEATON 
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j SHUTTER VENTILATION 


for instant clearance of 


FUMES AND SMOKE 


from Foundries, Retort Houses, Furnace Buildings, etc., etc. 


The Shutters provide what is in effect to facilitate extraction in strong winds. 


a moveable roof to the building which, 
by means of steel’ louvres in them- 
selves forming extraction vanes, create 
extraction draught. The louvres are 
formed on both sides of a centrally 
operated dual gear unit; each side can 


In very wet weather, driving snow and 
at night they can be closed and form 
complete weather--tightness and light 
obscuration. 

Adequate natural light to the workshops 
below is available when the shutters are 


be Operated independently in order open. 


BRIT.SH PATENT NOS. 536127, 536942 AND 536943 














‘ 


OPEN HALF OPEN CLOSED 





When fully opened, the specially 
designed louvres provide an al- 
most instantaneous clearance of 
furnes, smoke etc., and, wat is 
equally important, give adequate 
natural lighting to the work- 
shops below. 





It is often dangerous for rain 
to fall through the open roof of 
a workshop. In very light rain 
Hills Shutters can be partly 
closed and still permit a very 
high percentage of extraction. 


In driving rain, sleet, etc., the 
Shutters can be closed down 
completely and they are then 
weather-tight. The closing 
also provides light obscuration 
for blackout. 





HILLS PATENT GLAZING COMPANY LIMITED 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH. ’PHONE : WEST BROMWICH 1025 (6 lines) 


London Office War Address: 24, HEATH HURST ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


*Phone: HAMPSTEAD 0700 
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PYREX 


REG® TRADE MARK. BRAND 


JULY 17, 1943 § 
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BAKELITE 


— 


Ju 
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GRADUATED 
GLASSWARE 














By specifying “PYREX 
Brand” when ordering 
Graduated 
you are 


Glassware 
assured of 
obtaining strong service- 


ot only before this war, but 
during the war 1914-1918 our 


chemists were on research to improve 
BAKELITE for 


ments. 


Government require- 
For some years afterwards the 
most important War Department using 
Bakelite demanded all of our product— 


and would use no other. 





able glassware, with 
division lines and 
numerals etched clearly , - 
. e lent our chemist, ‘‘ Doctor 
and precisely for easy : 
reeding Heineman,’’ to America. His 
assistant is still with us. We then 


For everyday laboratory 
PYREX Brand 
Glassware is graduated 
to N. P. L. class B stand- 
ard. but for more 
meticulous analysis or 































work 


intricate research work, 
N.P.L. class A can be 
supplied at the appro- 
priate extra costs. 


PYREX Brand Grad- 
vated Glassware is 
supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers 
but illustrated cata- 
logue and two free 
copies of our 
Chemist's Notebook 
will be sent direct on 
application to us 


Ask for 
PYREX Brand 
and see that 

you get it! 


JAMES A.JOBLING -(OLID 


WEAR GLASS WORKS 


SUNDERLAND 


engaged, for special research, Doctor 
Alfons Ostersetzer, of Vienna (from 
Italy, where he had fled to escape 
Hitler), and have since loaned Doctor 
Ostersetzer to the Canadian Government 
War Department for special research on 
Bakelite Varnishes, and he has this last 
month been loaned to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the same purpose. 


e, Attwaters, have always 

during the 70 years of our 
existence in business, actively worked 
to improve our products. 














ATTWATER 


& SONS, LTD. 
PRESTON, LANCS. 
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EVAPORATORS 
BY KESTNER 


FILM TYPE, HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL. 
FORCED CIRCULATION. SALTING TYPE. 
SINGLE OR MULTIPLE EFFECT. 


HIGH VACUUM MULTIPLE CIRCULATION 
FOR SENSITIVE LIQUORS. 


SPECIAL ACID EVAPORATORS. 
And the new 


HORIZONTAL FILM EVAPORATOR WHICH 
ELIMINATES METALLIC CONTACT ON 
ALL HEATING SURFACES. 


“Every Kestner plant is designed to 
suit the individual job.’’ 
KESTNER EVAPORATOR AND 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO., 





ACTIVATED CARBON 


We are makers of 
ACTIVATED CARBON 
which has many uses. 

It is IDEAL for 
WATER PURIFICATION & DEODOR- 
IZATION PROBLEMS. 

It is coming to the front in connection with 


MEDICINAL RESEARCH WORK. 
IT IS THE LIVING MEMBRANE OF THE GAS MASK & AIR RAID SHELTER 























Hundreds of tons annually are used in 
SOLVENT & BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS. 


In fact any problem that may Ifave to do with these subjects interests us. 


CAN WE HELP YOU ! 











LTD. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! , : LANCS 


Melbourne Agents:—MESSRS. H. R. HILL & SON, PTY. LTD., 350, KING STREET. 
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Centrifugal Types 
for 








IN STONEWARE and SPECIAL METALS 


Pulsometer-Doulton 
Stoneware Acid Pump 
is 
Acid-proof 
Non-porous 
Unaffected by 
temperature changes. 
Wilt not contaminate Standard sizes cover a large range of patterns. 








the world market. 


or discolour liquids. 


o4td 
asm [Dulsometer Engineering CL., 


tine Elms lronworks, Reading. 


= 


| 
| 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Designed to meet industrial 
requirements for All-British 
pumps of high efficiency that 
will compete advantageously 
with any Chemical pump on 



































“REDAC” Socal ann 
PRODUCTS EARTHENWARE 














ACID RESISTING TILES: BRICKS 
ACID TOWER PACKINGS 
RINGS AND BALLS 


| Successfully used in 

| GAILLARD TOWERS: ACID OIL SETTLING TANKS 
| 

} 














GAS WASHERS: CHIMNEY LININGS: ASH SLUICES 
HYDROCHLORIC PICKLING TANKS, ETC. 
































PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE, CHEAPER & SUPERIOR TO LEAD AND OTHER MATERIALS 
Enquiries Welcomed 


- B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD. 
ST. STEPHENS HOUSE WESTMINSTER 


Phone : . Grams: 
Whitehall 3616 Works : ACCRINGTON, LANCS. 
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- Chemical Engineering in the Gas Industry 


T was demonstrated recently 
columns that chemical 
permeated most branches 


in these 
engineering 
industry— 


of 


in many branches to the extent of 100 
per cent. The gas industry is among 
the true chemical industries in which 
chemical engineering may be said to 


tion of this anomaly. The manufacture 
and purification of together with 
the working-up of by-products, are essen- 
tially chemical processes, and chemistry 
existed as a science at the inception of 
the industry ; the chemist therefore early 
turned his attention to gas manufacture 


rac 
Pas, 


occupy something near 100 per cent. on and there has been an ever-increasing 
the manufacturing side; on the distribu- application of chemical investigation 
tion side it could be argued that the flow and control in gas works practice. The 
of gas in pipes is a chemical engineering design of the plant in which these pro- 
problem; and in fact, within the gas cesses are carried out is, on the other 
industry, it is only in the utilisation of hand, a matter for the chemical en- 
gas that chemical engineering plays an gineer, who is concerned with the corre- 
insignificant part. Striking recogni- lation of engineering and process re- 
tion of this was forthcoming at the quirements. Chemical engineering, as 
annual meeting of the Institution of Gas an analytical science, is of relatively re- 
Engineers, when several speakers cent growth and probably it is this fact 
agreed that gas engineering was a which explains the long history of 
branch of chemical engineering and that empirical methods in the design of gas 
one of the most im- works plant. The 
portant ‘ immediate On Other Pages essential difficulty 
problems’ before the has been the empiri- 
gas industry was to Notes and Comments ... 49 cal nature of gas en- 
increase materially Sdctety of Chemical Industry .. OL gineering. Refer- 
the number of chemi- !! from Fruit Kernels o4 ence to old textbooks 
cal engineers em- Chemical zim of Coal 0) and handbooks of the 
ployed on gas works. Industrial Dajety nga , 39 industry, even those 
Mr. A. G. Grant, a ee - Industry 00 published during the 
in his paper on ‘‘The ee ne ree Be o last 20 years or so, 
ier German Chemical News a” a :; : 
Design and Perform- annie oe wharnd . discloses frequent re- 
h Austria under the Nazis 63 1 
ance of Gas-Works Soap Works Accident 6 ferences to rules 
Plant, has come  - Ricetaed Mains | eg, for the design of 
the conclusion that Horticultural Chemistry 65 plant based on the 
improvement in such = pPugyro of U.S. Coal Research 65 practical experience 
plant has not kept (jeneral News from Week to Week 66 Of well-known gas 
pace with the many Forthcoming Events 67 engineers, such as 
and great advamces Company News . 67 Newbiggin or 
in methods and pro- Commercial Intelligence 67 Livesey. There was 
cesses. There is, how- Stocks and Shares 68 no attempt at scienti- 
ever, a ready explana-_ British Chemical Prices 70 ~=fic design and these 
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rules were to the effect that there should 
be a certain number of square feet of 
condensing surface per ton of coal car- 
bonised or, in later versions, per 1000 
cu. ft. of gas made per hour; a certain 
volume of iron oxide per 1000 cu. ft. of 
gas was specified, and so forth. This 
empirical method persisted up to. 25 
vears Such methods were practi- 
cable and perhaps justifiable when pro- 
cesses were simple and uniform, and in 
the absence of the and the under- 
standing which are the basis of scientific 
methods. They became unsound as soon 
as gas manufacture became complex and 
particularly when the steamed vertical 
retort introduced new types and yields 
of gas and by-products. Empirical cor- 
rections of the older empirical rules to 
meet wide variations in duty and condi- 
tions naturally failed to produce efficient 
plant, and there consequence 
every incentive to an entirely new 
more informed attitude to design. 
As has been shown in Mr. Grant’s 
paper, there has been a complete change 
in the attitude of designers towards these 
fundamental p! oblems, and where a com- 
plete calculation is impossible, theory 
is used to the fullest extent in order to 
reduce a problem to its fundamentals. 
Theoretical 
for example, shows that the heat-transfe: 
duty of a condenser depends on vas 
throughput, temperature, and degree of 
saturation, that it can 
known theory and data: 


trom 
rate from gas to 


AYO, 


data 


was 1n 


and 


analysis of gas condensers, 


be calculated 
that the 

( ooling 
tempera- 
temperature 


and 


heat-transfer 
Wwatel depends 


ture 


not only On Yas 


and saturation and on 


gradient between gas and water, but 
also on the dimensions and arrangement 
of the tube surtaces and On as and 
water velocities: and that water con- 
sumption is determined not only by tem- 
perature differen es. but also by the heat 
transfer properties of the tube surface. 


To quote Mr. Grant’s words: ‘Through- 
out the whole range of gas-works plant 
the scientific attitude to design is neces- 
sary—in the design of retorts, producers, 
offtakes and gas 
of liquor-separating and flushing 

of condensers, tar-fog extrac- 
tors, and purifiers; of by-pro- 
duct and its ancillaries. Indeed, 
a gas works provides as wide a variety 
of chemical engineering design problems 
as any branch of chemical industry. In 


and recuperators: of 
mains: 
svstems 
scrubbers. 


1 
Dian 
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every correct design can 
only from full theoretical analysis, the] 


( ase, 


informed use of known data. and the 
critical determination of experimental} 
values. which should be of. basic type 


and of as nearly universal application 
as possible. The final addition of a de. 
terminate safety margin is then a matter 
of experience, but its purpose is to cover 
the unexpected and not those known 
factors for which proper allowance 
ought to have been made.’’ 

Among the major difhculties of the 
contractor in the gas industry is that of 
disclosure to his competitors. The 
manufacturing and distribution sides of 
the industry are non-competitive and, in 


Mr. Grant’s words, ‘‘ carry out large- 
scale chemical processes in perhaps a 
wider range and variety of chemical 


plant than exist in any other chemical 
field. The gas engineer or chemist 
places the results of his work freely at 
the disposal of the industry and to this 
there is no deterrent, as gas undertak- 
ings do not compete among themselves. 
The contractor, on the other hand, must 
compete, often in an unrestricted field, 
and is reluctant to publish the technical 
information which is a large part of his 
stock-in-trade. As a_ result there is 
available a vast body of information on 
gas-works chemistry and processes, but 
all too little on the design and funda- 
mentals of the chemical plant in which 
the carried out.’’ The 
essential ditnculty here is that while up- 
to-date manufacturers will make their 
own calculations and accept their own 
conclusions, there persists an extensive 
body of plant manufacturers of the older 


processes aTe 


school who employ empirical methods 
based on experience. Experience may 
mean their own experience or the ex- 


perience of others, and if the up-to-date 
manufacturers publish their information 
it may be misused by the older school to 
the detriment of those who had 
the forethought to plan ahead. 

This is the expressed by Mr. 
Grant and by others on the contracting 
side of the gas industry. We are of the 
opinion that the solution is to bring the 
rule-of-thumb contractor up to the stan- 
dard of the scientific contractor. This 
best be done either by the contrac- 
tors through their own trade associations 
or by gas engineers who will refuse to 
pass a design and accept a tender until 


have 
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‘sult E they have been satisfied that the calcu- chemical plant manufacturer and the 
the ; lations on which it is based are sound. gas plant manufacturer should work in 
the | This, of course, presupposes that gas close collaboration through their trade 
_—_ engineers are capable of functioning as associations. Many of them, indeed, be- 
Fe at ee long to both associations and _in our 
——- a. ee opinion all of them should. There is 
stints _ point brought out in the Panic age ame or wom - “ 
_—— debate on this paper is that the gas en- sanebenppeniens where “—_ serve == 
own... :. = as as greater concentration in chemical pro- 
gineer is prepared to place at the dis- S teauceait cade ore ea 
ance posal of the contractor full information Cesaing ‘Ut coal tm the gas industry and 
neg ; that the réle of chemical engineering 
as to the results and experience of i eigen senneemillmtie,..gt- 8 
the operating his plant. It was stated that will become of CUES’ ETCASINE UmRpers- 
it of f any contractor who did not give full ser- ance within that industry. . Che diffi- 
Che vice to the purchaser after installation culty of recognising gas engineering as 
‘S Ol} was failing in his duty to the industry. a branch of chemical engineering lies 
d, in Through this system it is possible for in the two facts that gas engineering, 
‘TS }the contractor to make changes in de- even though only in a form largely em- 
PS 4) sion and to observe closely how these pirical, was known fully 100 years be- 
nical changes in design affect performance. fore chemical engineering as such was 
nical } There is a great gulf fixed between the consciously pursued, and secondly, that 
mist F chemical industry and the gas industry the gas industry is a great unit carrying 
ly at} in this respect. It is an old and recur- out a particular process or a group of 
this ring complaint of chemical plant manu- processes on a larger scale than any 
rtak- | facturers that they are not able to ob- similar unit in the chemical industry. 
Ives. }erve the operation of their plant in That fact prevents the merging of the 
mus practice. and that once a plant is in- Institution of Chemical Engineers and 
held, stalled it is commonly never seen by the the Chartered Institution of Gas En- 
nical | contractor again. gineers into one combined organisation. 
f his} tt is evident from Mr. Grant’s paper It also prevents the merging of the 
© land from the ensuing discussion that the Society of British Gas Industries and 
fn OM toas industry now recognises that it is a the British Chemical Piant Manufac- 
but | chemical industry and that the construc- turers’ Association into one united trade 
nda Ftion of plant is founded on the same organisation. It may be that in the 
hich basic principles of chemical engineering. course of time these restrictive influences 
The | There is thus every reason why the will be removed. 
> up- 
their 
own NOTES AND COMMENTS 
nsive 
older Coal Research Deputation mentary Committee’s spokesmen de- 
hods OAL research is assuming great livered their views, supported by repre- 
may prominence these days. No sooner sentatives of the B.¢ { -R.A., the 
> €X- Thave we laid down one paper reporting National Association of Colliery Man- 
‘date. Mir 7. G, Bennett’s speech in which he agers, and the Gas Research Board. The 
ation’ | std that in the next 1<0 vears we should deputation is described as coming away 
Ol tO Ihe hearine a great deal more about the ‘extremely pleased with its reception 
had application of science to coal, than we and convinced that the Government 1s 
pick up another which tells us that a thinking on the same lines as the com- 
Mr. deputation of the Parliamentary and mittee with regard to the fundamental 
‘UNS [Scientific Committee has called on the importance, of scientific research to the 
f the |rord President of the Council to urge future of the industry.’”’ Of more mate- 
x the Jy, case for the more scientific use of our rial significance, perhaps, is the assur- 
stan- teoal resources. Sir John Anderson, in ance given to the committee that, where 
Phis company with. the Prime Minister’s a good case can be made for any specific 
itrac- | ientific adviser, the secretary of the project, it could look forward with con- 
tions D.S.I.R., and the chairman of the Fuel fidence to action being taken. _Inciden- 
se 10 [Research Board sat one side of the tally, later this month, the Government 
until table while from the other the Parlia- will be reporting progress in this field 
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motion on coal 
comes before the 


when Lord Samuel’s 
utilisation research 
House of Lords. 


New Conceptions of Coal 


EANTIME the scientists them- 

selves have held a conference at 
the Royal Institution which will doubt 
less have the effect of stimulating one 
particular line of coal research. We 
refer to the meeting, organised by the 
B.C.U.R.A., and dealing with the 
‘* Ultra-Fine Structure of Coals and 
Cokes.”’ On paper its title suggests 
ultra-fine specialisation and research of 
restricted interest, but, in fact. the 
papers delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion covered such diverse subjects as 
palzobotany, petrology, optical and 
magnetic phenomena, crystallography, 
colloid science, and physical chemistry, 
as well as physics and organic chemis- 
try. As Mr. Bennett said in his opening 
address, the justification for the con- 
ference was to be found in the growing 
dissatisfaction of fuel technologists with 
existing methods of studying coal and 
of assessing its suitability for different 
purposes, a dissatisfaction that has been 
accentuated by the war-time shortage of 
coal and the consequent necessity of en- 
suring that every lump of coal shall be 
allocated and used to the best advantage. 
As the conference progressed, coal 
seemed to take on a different character: 
and we came away thinking in terms of 
‘‘micelles’’ and ‘‘crystallites’’ instead of 
lumps. It is said that in American meat- 
canning factories only the squeal of the 
pig is wasted; the coal-physicists are 
even more economical. for they are 
using the shine of the coal—its ‘‘reflec- 
tance’’—as an aid to classification, since 
it varies with the chemical composition 
of the coal sample. The new concep- 
tions will undoubtedly form the basis 
of new commercial practices. 


The Future of Fuel 


NDERLINING the vital nature of 

all these developments comes the 
recent speech of Mr. Harold Ickes, who 
is America’s Petroleum Administrator 
and Solid Fuels Co-ordinator for War. 
He obliterates at one blow the,idea that 
coal and petrol are alternative and 
therefore competitive fuels. At present 
there may be substitution and competi- 
tion, but taking the long view we see 
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that petrol is likely to vanish from the 
earth unless we come to rely on coal as 
our source of petrol! At the present 
rate of progress a world famine of petro] 
is probable within a_ relatively short 
period. During recent years the addi- 
tion to the American petrol reserves has 
been at a rate of only one-third of annual 
consumption. Moreover, as Mr. Ickes 
stressed, total reserves were only four- 
teen times that of the total output for 
1942. Yet the ratio of annual output to 
coal reserves was 1/3830, so that coal as 
a source of power will outlive petrol by 
many years. If the American petroleum 
interests can afford to spend \£50,000,000 
in twenty years on research and develop- 
ment, how much more must be spent on 
coal research if the world’s internal 
combustion engines are to be kept run- 
ning? The pre-treatment of coal, the 
development of gas producers and gas 
turbines, and the utilisation of coal as a 
raw material of the chemical industry 
also offer scope for research in which the 
factor limiting progress is likely to be 
the supply of research personnel. 


Chinese Drugs 

HINA, like India, is faced with a 

serious shortage of drugs, the sup- 
ply of anti-malarials like quinine, ate- 
brin, and plasmoquine being particularly 
inadequate. Before the war in Shanghai 
there was a plant, belonging to the New 
Asiatic Company, that made aspirin, 
neosalvarsan, and sulphanilamide, and 
the fall of that city was a serious loss 
to the Chinese. Before the war, China 
had abundant supplies of the plant drug, 
ephedrine, used in medicine, but the 
Chengtu area where the ephedra plant 
grows was early the scene of fierce fight- 
ing, with the result that to-day China is 
short herself of the one drug of which 
she had an exportable surplus. The 
Chinese, however, have enovgh conf- 
dence and optimism about the course of 
the war, as we have already noted, to 
send abroad students whom they can ill 
spare from the investigation of imme- 
diate problems, so that they can com- 
plete their training and thus make them- 
selves even more valuable to their coun- 
try. By this means they are ensuring 
sound foundations for a new chemical 
industry, the post-war developments of 
which must be able to keep pace with 
China’s general progressive policy. 
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Society of Chemical 


Industry 


An American President Elected 


HE 62nd annual meeting of the 

Society of Chemical Industry was 
held in London at the Royal Institution 
on July g, Dr. William Cullen, who 
presided for the second successive year, 
formally proposed as his successor Mr. 
Wallace P. Cohoe, who would be form- 
ally installed in office in October. From 
time to time, he said, the society elected 
an American president, their last being 
Arthur D. (Little who held office in 
1928-29. It was proper that they should 
do so as the American section had a 
large and live membership and included 
many of the most influential American 
chemists, several of whom had attended 
annual meetings in Britain. In _ 1938 
Mr. Cohoe was present with his wife, 
and took an active part in the proceed- 
ings. It might not be possible for the 
new president to visit this country dur- 
ing his term: of office, but he would be 
visiting the Canadian section to attend 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Council in Montreal as the guest of 
honour. 

The election of Mr. Cohoe_ was 
seconded by Mr. C. S. Garland, who re- 
marked on the appropriateness of the 
selection, as the American section could 
play an important part in building up 
mutual confidence in the English-speak- 
ing world. Mr. Cohoe was a worthy 
successor to his distinguished predeces- 
sors, and it was a happy chance that Mr. 
Bartram as_ vice-president would wel- 
come him on his visit to Canada. Mr. 
Garland also pointed out that Professor 
Earl was the first Australian vice-presi- 
dent of the Society. The meeting then 
agreed to send a cable to Mr. Cohoe 
congratulating him on his appointment 
and wishing him a successful term of 
office. 


New Honorary Member 


Dr. Cullen announced the election of 
Academician Alexei Bach, the Russian 
biochemist, as an honorary member of 
the society, bringing the total number of 
honorary members to fifteen. After 
reading the record of Academician 
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Dr. William 
Cullen, re- 
tiring Pres- 
ident, now 
Chairman 
of Council 
of the;S.C.I. 





Bach’s scientific 
Cullen handed the scroll conferring 
honorary membership to Mr. Zonov of 
the Soviet Embassy, who promised that 
it would be sent to Russia at the earliest 
opportunity, adding that the honour was 
a token of growing friendship between 
the two countries. 


achievements, Dr. 


Result of Council Ballot 


The result of the ballot for the five 
vacancies on the Council was next an- 
nounced, the successful candidates being 
Messrs. H. W. Cremer, L. A. Jordan, 
G.-King, H. V. Potter, and J. A. Reavell. 
Over 1000 ballot papers had been re- 
ceived, and Dr. Cullen, as general secre- 
tary, thanked the scrutineers for fulfil- 
ling their arduous task. He went on to 
say, in proposing the adoption of the 
annual report, that during his period of 
service he had had no opportunity to 
make any special recruiting effort, but, 
in fact, they wanted 3000 more members. 
He paid tribute to the loyalty of the 
Society’s staff, with special reference to 
Miss Jones, assistant secretary. Mr. S. 
Robson, hon. foreign’ secretary, in 
seconding the adoption, spoke in _ par- 
ticular of the overseas activities of the 
Society. These had, of course, been 
curtailed by the loss of connection with 
the Continent, but they had with them 
some chemists from enemy-occupied ter- 
ritories, and successful informal gather- 
ings with Allied chemists had been held 
in London—a useful help towards laying 
the foundations of the edifice of peace. 

Mr. Robson then paid an enthusiastic 
tribute to the retiring president. Dr.’ 
Cullen, he said, had been an outstand- 
ing president, notable for his warmth 
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of friendship and his breadth of vision. 
Cordial messages to him (which were 
read out) had been received from Mont- 
real and from New York, the latte1 
reinforcing Mr, Robson’s own words 
with its frank statement ‘‘ Seldom has 
any society had so much for which it 
has to thank a retiring president.’’ Mr. 
Robson moved a resolution of thanks to 
Dr. Cullen, couched in the cordial terms 
of the American message, and this was 
passed by universal acclamation. 


The Accounts 


Dr. L. H. I,ampitt, hon. treasurer, 
moving the adoption of the accounts, 
maintained the _ traditionally gloomy 
attitude of treasurers. It was his duty, 
he said, to bring them back to earth 
again. He contrasted unfavourably the 
small rise in membership (4200 to 4500) 
during the current war years with the 
corresponding figures in the last war. 
It was the Society’s duty to meet more 
and more the needs of scientists in this 
country, and he asked members to con- 
sider whether they were really fulfilling 
this function, as they really possessed 
the most potent of potentialities for 
utilising chemistry in the service of man- 
kind. Five-sixths of the subscriptions 
contributed went into the cost of publica- 
tions—the only means they had of dis 
seminating the knowledge of what was 
going on in the world of chemical indus- 


try. It was the duty of members to 
spread the Society’s gospel. The finan- 
cial position was satisfactory, but onl) 
satisfactory; he would have liked to see 
a larger reserve. Mr. |. S. Jackson, 


seconding the adoption of the accounts, 
softened Dr, Lampitt’s remarks by point- 
ing out that the position was really very 
tolerable; and he called special atten- 
tion to the favourable state of the Messel 
Fund. 

Dr. L. A. Jordan proposed a vote of 
thanks to the officers of the Society, who, 
he said, had carried out their work ad- 
mirably under special difficulties. The 
oficers—and members—were animated 
by the spirit of service to chemistry as 
a whole, not to some adjectival branch 
of it. Speaking of overseas develop- 
ments, he referred to the first-rate work 
of Mr. Robson in keeping in touch with 
the sections abroad. Mr. Bartram. their 
Canadian vice-president, had done fine 
work with the Canadian Council which. 
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after a shaky start, was developing most 
happily. The appointment of an Aus- 
tralian vice-president led to the antici- 
pation of an annual general meeting in 
Australia in the not too distant future. 
A final word of thanks was due to Mr. 
F. P. Dunn, and the work of the Pub- 
lications Committee. Dr. Thomas, 
seconding, spoke of the possibility of a 
‘‘Pan-Chemical Association,’’ plans for 
the creation of which were actually be- 
fore the _ officers. Another important 
part of their work lay with the explora- 
tory Education Sub-Committee and with 
their representatives on the Joint Library 
Committee. It was for them to see that 
chemical education went along the right 
lines, which would be a help towards 
increasing membership, He had nothing 
but praise for the enthusiasm of the 
group and section secretaries. most of 
whom had held their arduous office for 
many terms. 


The Presidential Speech 


Dr. Cullen delivered to the meeting 
only a small portion of his presidential 
address, and dealt with a few problems 
of mining. He _ said that. since the 
cyanide process few fundamental ad- 
vances had been made in mining chemis- 
try during the last fifty years. Flota- 
tion, it was true, had come into the pic- 
ture during that time, and had it not 
been for this process, developed by two 
members of the Society—Sulman and 
Picard—both now passed on, to-day we 
should have been extremely short of 
lead and zinc. Flotation, strange to 
say, Was not applicable to tin, one of 
our few indigenous metallurgical indus- 
tries, and the only advance in the flota- 
tion technique so far as tin ores were 
concerned lay in the elimination of mis- 
pickel and sulphides. There was no 
rhyme or reason about the location of 
minerals; we did not know, for example, 
why Canada had nearly all the nickel, 
and South Africa nearly all the dia- 
monds, though it was known why tin 
could not be found in certain geological 
environments. To-day, we knew where 
to look for minerals, but most of the 
great discoveries had been made by pure 
accident or by the hard-boiled prospec- 
tor. There was a large amount of 
science behind it all the same, and Dr. 
Cullen instanced the Kent coalfields which 
were predicted on geological grounds. 
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He called attention to the difference be- 
tween the geothermic gradient in Britain 
and S. Africa; here it was 1° F. for 
every 55 feet of depth, and had the 
sradient been the same in South Africa, 
instead of being only 1° F. for 212 feet, 
the gold mines there would have been 
worked out quite a number of years ago. 
Even with the favourable geothermi¢ 
gradient it had become necessary to in- 
stal refrigerating plant in the Rand, a 
position which might be expected in 
British coal mines at no distant date. 


The following are a_ few striking 
points from the full address, entitled 
“The Post-Graduate Years,’’ which Dr. 


Cullen did not have time to deliver. He 
referred to the early days of the fight 
against silicosis, describing how the 
local chemical and medical fraternities 
on the Rand became extremely vocal 
about silicosis. Although a great deal 
of nonsense was talked, a_ start was 
made; and he himself was started on a 
career of field research not without influ- 
ence on the chemical structure of mining 
explosives. Dr. Cullen concluded his 
full address by asking what share the 
chemists were going to contribute to the 
new world. ‘‘Are we going on in the 


old way—playing for safety first? A 
policy of safety never paid dividends in 
politics, industry or science. In my 


humble opinion we cannot expect to have 
a live alert chemical industry in this or 
indeed in any other country unless there 
is much freer interchange of ideas and 
experience than at present. It is ex- 
ceedingly rare to find in our own journals 
a contribution from a staff member of 
one of our big chemical companies, and 
as a consequence our abstracts are woe- 
fully short of British material. I[ trust 
that what I have said will not only cause 
no offence, but that there will be a re- 
sponse which the whole chemical frater- 
nity will welcome. Tet me add that the 
omens are already propitious.’ 


The Medallist’s Address 


Dr. Cullen’s last official act as presi- 
dent ‘was to confer the Society’s medal 
on Dr. Lampitt. He said that this was 
the only occasion on which but one name 
had been submitted for the award, and 
the Counci! unanimously endorsed that 
name. In the sphere of food chemistry 
Dr. Lampitt was an international figure, 
and deservedly so. In addition, no one 
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had rendered greater service, in his (Dr. 


Cullen’s) experience, to the Society. 
After receiving the medal and an illu- 
minated address, and replying to Dr. 
Cullen’s remarks, Dr. Lampitt gave the 


Medallist 
for 1943. 





medallist’s lecture. 


In the course of a 
very witty and provocative speech. he 
dealt with the many aspects of his cen- 
tral theme, ‘‘Chemistry in Action.”’ He 
began with a reference to food chemis- 
try, saying that it was no exaggeration 
to claim that it was chemistry and allied 


sciences which had made possible the 
task of Lord Woolton. Food manufac- 
turers had maintained during the war a 
standard of palatability and nutritional 
value from the available raw materials 
which would have been considered im- 
possible before 1939. Of the chemist’s 
contribution to post-war reconstruction, 
he said that chemistry would play an 
ever-increasing part in the life of the 
world community, and he could under- 
stand that some chemists felt that the 
body of chemists should be able to influ- 
ence public affairs as much as postmen 
or coal-miners, and be able to talk as a 
whole as the medical profession is sup- 
posed to. But the tasks of the postman, 
miner, and doctor were specific and well- 
defined, whereas the chemist’s was not. 
His job was to search for truth and know- 
ledge to improve processes; to make a 
more nutritious loaf or a more palatable 
chocolate fudge, to find a better anzesthe- 
tic or make a purer gin, to improve sur- 
gical catgut or make a stronger sewing 
cotton. ‘““But we may well ask,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Who ave chemists? Surely, we 
must differentiate between the qualified 
man and the chemical worker? We 
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have in the Royal Institute of Chemistry 
an organisation which is comparable to 
the B.M.A. in that it represents the 
qualified chemists, and can speak for 
them. If the non-qualified—and remem- 
ber those who have not a university de- 
gree, but have practised chemistry for a 
certain time and have achieved a definite 
standard may be admitted to the Insti- 
tute without examination—the laboratory) 
assistants, the process hands, desire also 
to have a voice there is nothing to stop 
them. They already have, in the B.A.C. 
and the A.Sc.W., organisations which 
can speak for them. It may be that the 
governing body of the country is less 
well informed of the use of chemistry 
than of the use of coal, but I would 
suggest that self-advertisement will not 
provide the panacea. Let us remember 
that the Royal Society has all the poten- 
tial powers to make known the scien- 
tist’s works to the Government. We 
must not forget that almost unknown 
body, the Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee, to which are athliated some 
34 scientific organisations, which include 
neither the Chemical Society nor the 
5.C. I. Chemistry by its advance be- 
came useful to industry; in due season 
chemistry will become useful to the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government will use 
it.”’ 
Collaboration and Training 


Dr. Lampitt made some trenchant re- 
marks about the necessity of collabora- 
tion among chemists. Much discussion 
had centred, he said, around proposals 
which had already been considered in 
detail and found to be 
realisation. 


impossible of 
The Thorpe scheme for a 
‘‘Chemistry House,’’ for instance, broke 
down through the impossibility of rais- 
ing sufhcient funds. For the Chemical 
Council, industry had given £14,000 and 
provided £3500 yearly for current ex- 
penses. Up to the present industry had 
shown a very generous spirit by not try- 
ing to call the tune, but the interest of 
individual chemists had shown that thev 
are not or were not prepared to back 
their hopes by money. What was the 
alternative to collaboration? A _ federa- 
tion—a new Royal Society of Chemistr\ 
absorbing all and sundry—had been sug- 
gested, but his antipathy to the idea of 
losing the competitive spirit caused him 
to view with considerable foreboding 
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such an _ all-powerful body. ‘But. 
federal council or chemical council. it 
is the spirit of co-operation which is re- 
quired and which has been lacking. The 
Chemical Council has the potential capa. 
city to deal with this matter of colla- 
boration on a sound basis, but unless 
the present three chartered bodies are 
willing to be collaborative in the big- 
gest sense of the term then we, as 
chemists, must recognise that the Chemi. 
cal Council with its present impotency 
must be swept away and a body builded 
on the sure foundation of ‘give and take’ 
erected in its place.’’ Referring to the 
training of chemists, Dr. jLampitt said 
that although lip service was given by 
the heads of academic and _ industrial 
laboratories to the idea that stress ‘must 
be laid on the necessity of thorough 
training in fundamentals, yet at nearly 
all discussions the thought appeared 
apparent that at the same time the train- 
ing must be fractical and allow of 
specialisation, to include such ‘broader 
aspects’’ as book-keeping, costing, and 
management. By all means the chemist 
should be equipped to talk to his col- 
league, the engineer or the cost clerk, 
but not at the expense of his chemical 
training. ‘‘Are we going to sacrifice 
everything on the altar of immediate 
ethciency, which is really the altar of 
dividends—national, capitalistic, or even 
personal? Are we not thereby planning 
for to-day, and not thinking of to-mor- 
row? I am afraid of the modern tend- 
ency to turn chemists into automata, with 
the loss of initiative and stultification of 
imagination. ‘Specialists’ are 
bred at the expense of 


beine 
‘scientists.’ ”’ 








OIL FROM FRUIT KERNELS 


Production of oil from fruit kernels is 
being developed on a_ large seale_ in 
Rumania, reports Chemische Technik. 
Three thousand wagons of oil are to be pro- 
duced from 40 million kg. of grape seed, 10K) 
wagons of pumpkin seeds will yield 270) 
wagons of oil, and a further 100 wagons of 
oil will be extracted from melon pips. 
Tomato seeds, containing 25-30 per cent. of 
oil, will contribute their qucta, and the 
residue will be used as cattle food. Hither 
to 360-400 million kg. of plum kernels have 
been used each year for the production of 
spirits, and it is now intended to use 25-40 
million kg. of them for the production of 
some 350 wagons of oil, 
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THE CHEMICAL AGE 


Chemical Treatment of Coal 


The Gas Industry’s Service to Chemistry 


\ the presidential address which he 
[ delivered at the 80th annual general 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
on June 9, in the rooms of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in London, Mr, E. V. 
Evans, the President, departed from the 
customary survey of changes and develop- 
ments in the industry that had taken place 
during his year of office, and dealt instead 
with the position of the gas industry in the 
national economy. Much of his address, as 
was natural, was concerned with the chemi- 
eal aspects of the treatment of coal during 
the production of gas, and the extracts 
which we print here cover those parts of 
his long and interesting address which dealt 
particularly with this aspect of the industry. 

Coal, he said, is required to provide heat, 
light and power in homes, offices and fac- 
tories, and as a chemical raw material in 
the metallurgical industries and in_ the 
chemical industry. For few of these pur- 
poses is the coal as mined really suited for 
use Without some mechanical preparation or 
conversion to other forms. Coal can supply 
the energy needed for transport, whether 
by land, sea or air, but the disabilities at- 
tached to its use have led transport to rely 
largely upon the more convenient fuels of 
foreign origin, 


Disadvantages as Fuel 


Potential chemical energy stored as coal 
underground is a long way from the heat 
or power required for the multitudinous 
purposes of a highly-organised community, 
and between the two there lies a succession 
of operations. To make this store of energy 
available involves mining, transmission in 
bulk from the pit-head to centres of popula- 
tion, distribution of appropriate quantities 
to individual users, and utilisation of the 
energy for the purpose required. At every 
stage in these operations coal exhibits 
numerous disadvantages and inadequacies, 
redeemed only by the single feature that it 
is a concentrated store of energy in a form 
which can be retained for use when needed 
without substantial loss. As a fuel for the 
supply of heat, coal suffers from the pre- 
sence of both ash and sulphur, which pro- 
vide the problems of ash disposal and of 
sulphur pollution of the atmosphere. Its 
combustion is not readily controlled because 
the evolution of volatile matter requires 
more air in the early stages of combustion, 
while less air is required after the volatile 
matter has been expelled. If this control is 
not adequate, smoke will be added to sul- 
phur as a noxious constituent of the atmo- 
sphere. The coking properties of many 
British coals add to the difficulty of ensur- 





ing the controlled air supply. which ts essen- 
tial to efficient combustion. The handling 
of the solid fuel is an arduous and dirty 
operation, particularly if the scale of opera- 
tion is not large enough to justify mechani- 
eal handling. In less, but still serious de 
gree, the disadvantages of coal compared 
with a finid such as petroleum are apparent 
in the operations of winning, bulk trans- 
mission and distribution. 

The practical effect of these drawbacks is 
seen by the degree to which petroleum fuel 
oil has replaced bunker coal in the ships of 
this country, even though we have the coal 
but need to purchase the fuel oil overseas 
and bring it long distances to our ports. In 
the U.S.A., where both coal and oil are 
indigenous, petroleum was supplying about 
half the total fuel requirements of the 
country, 

These limitations and deficiencies of coal 
in its raw state have led to the develop- 
ment of specialised branches of fuel tech- 
nology aiming at providing the energy ob- 
tainable from coal in a form which lends 
itself better to efficient, cleanly and 
convenient use for specific or general pur- 
poses. It is appropriate to consider the vari- 
ous lines of development under the head- 
ings of the technical principles involved : 
(a) Mechanical Methods, such as ash’ re- 
moval, breaking and screening; (b) Physical 
Conversion which (as contrasted with the 
chemical processing of coal) may be defined 
as the liberation of its energy by combus- 
tion and the transmission of this energy 
either as heat or electricity; and (c) Chemi 
cal Processing. 


Chemical Conversion 


This third principle employed in_ fuel 
technology involves the conversion of the 
potential chemical energy of coal to poten- 
tial chemical energy stored in a substance 
more suitable to the use for which it is 
required. The new substances may be 
solid, liquid or gaseous and may have pro- 
perties differing only slightly or differing 
very widely from those of coal. The variety 
of processes employing this principle is very 
wide and includes such operations as car- 
bonisation, gasification, and hydrogenation, 
as well as the more complex combinations 
of processes employed in the synthetic 
chemical industry. From these processes 
there may be derived products which find 
uses not only as fuel, but also as structural 
materials or as the raw material for further 
chemical operations. It is characteristic of 
all the products of chemical conversion that 
they can be handled, distributed and stored 
without loss (except that due to accidental 
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spillage or leakage) and the energy is con- 
centrated in a small weight of material, 
making for low cost of storage and dlistri- 
bution, 

Over 20 per cent. of the total coal re 
quired for use in Great Britain is subjected 
to chemical conversion 
use, mainly by 


before 
the coking and gas indus 
tries, each of which processes over LO per 
cent. of the coal required for home use. 
The coking industry is primarily concerned 
to produce chemical reducing 
agent for iron ore, but it produces gas and 
tar also. The gas industry is primarily 
interested in producing and _ distributing 
fuel in form, but has given much 
attention to the development of coke as a 


pre cesses 


ci ke as a 


Cfaseous 


smokeless solid fuel and to tar as a liquid 
fuel. Great Britain has great need of 
liquid fuels for transport and, although the 
coking aud gas industries can produce some 
110 mil. gal. of motor spirit and other light 
hydrocarbon liquids annually, this is a very 
smal! part of the total requirement and the 
demand has led to projects which have 
liquid fuels as their main product. The 
technique of chemical conversion has 
undergone striking improvements in effi- 
was first introduced, but its 
still very far from 


ciehcy sice it 
possibilities are 
exhausted. 


High Thermal Efficiency 


Chemical conversion of coal to faseous 
fuel is a process that can be carried out, 
theoretically, with the expenditure of a 
very small proportion of the total energy 


contained in the coal, though in practice it 
is necessary to expend a rather larger pro- 
portion than that theoretically required in 
order to obtain a reasonable speed in con- 
version and to avoid excessive capital 
The actual thermal efficiencies 
obtained in normal working approximate to 
80 per cent., though some large modern in 
stallations may approach 90 per cent. Nor 
mally, not ail the potential energy is re- 
covered in the form of gaseous fuel, a large 
part being obtained as potential energy in 


charges 


coke. Typical modern gas works practice 
would result in there being obtained from 


the 300 therms potentially 
ton of coal: 


avallable in a 


Potential Percentade 


the ris on coal 
75 therms ol vas oa 75D 25 
} gal. of benzol ar 5 1.7 
11 gal. of tar... sae 20 6.7 
10 ecwt. ol coke — 140 46.6 
240 80.0 
At the same time about one-third of the 


sulphur present in the coal is recovered in 
a form which can be used for the produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid, and part of the nitro- 
gen present in the coal is recovered in the 
form of ammonia. 

The proportions of gas and 


coke made 
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can be varied within wide limits, and some 
of the gas supplied is produced by complete 
conversion of coal to gas. At the present 
stage of development there is still a very 
large demand for fuel in solid form and the 
fact that the gas industry can make coke 
available to the public has enabled part of 
this demand to be met by a smokeless fuel, 
capable of giving a higher efficiency 1n use 
than raw coal. Some 9 to 10 mil, tons of 
coke are produced annually by the gas in 
dustry alone: the coking industry, wit 
coke as its main product, produces about 
14 mil. tons, most of it for the iron and 
steel industry. Benzol and tar may be re. 
garded as liquid fuels, but in actual fact 
their uses are far wider. 

Nearly AL per cenit, of the total gas sold 
by the gas industry in 1938 was purchased 
from 


coke 


ovens. This is a development 
which took place almost entirely between 
1921 and 1938 and has proved a valuable 


contribution to the national fuel economy 
by enabling good use to be made of gaseous 
fuel that is surplus to coke-oven require- 
ments and was formerly wasted. It has 
enabled gas to be sold for industrial pur 
ver\ large scale and at a low 
price and is an excellent demonstration of 
the value of co-ordination between different 
branches of the fuel industry. 

Viewing the gas industry as a whole it is 
seen to be an organisation operating a 
highly efficient for the chemical 
conversion of coal, distributing the gaseous 
fuel from that coal to the great majority of 
premises in the country and effecting per 
sonal contact with the users of fuel whether 
they be large or small. The next task of 
the gas industry is to ensure that the ser- 
vice so established and maintained shall be 
used to such an extent that the 
and the nation obtain the fullest 
the Money and resources expended. 
tional supplies of 
they will not 
head charges. 


poses 1) a 


process 


cohsumer 
value for 
Addi- 
gas will be cheaper, as 


have to bear the same over 


Progress in Chemical Conversion 


It has been stated that some 20 per cent, 
of all the coal used in this country is sub 
jected to chemical conversion to coke, Gas 
or liquid fuels. An 
convenience, 
and 


Increasing desire for 
cleanliness, precise control 
efficiency will lead towards 
more and more of the coal being converted 
to alternative forms of fuel before deliver, 
and Gaseous fuel can offer all the 
merits of convenience combined with 
economy in eoal, low cost and the ability 
to provide for irregular demands. 
Progress in the replacement of raw coal 
must, necessarily, be gradual and is most 
likely to be achieved by steady develop- 
ment of existing organisations. Smokeless 
solid fuels are likely to be required by 
domestic consumers for some time to come, 


per ral 


use. 
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because custom has made solid fuels to ap- 
pear necessary. For this reason much at- 
tention has been given to the preparation of 
coke and to the development of efficient 
appliances for its use. Coke, however, must 
be purchasable at a price not greatly in 
excess of that of coal if its use is to become 
general, and it can only be made available 
at such a price if the gas which is pro- 
duced at the same time finds a ready mar- 
ket. Moreover, the preference for solid 
fuel is one based on custom, whereas the 
advantages of gaseous fuel arise from its 
iitrinsie properties, 


Sulphur Dioxide Wasted 


Believing that the intrinsic properties of 
the fuel will eventually prove more decisive 
than eustom, the gas industry is studying 
newer methods of effecting the chemical 
conversion of coal, aiming at the maximum 
production of those products, gaseous and 
liquid, which are likely to prove of the 
greatest value as fuels and chemical pro- 
ducts in the future. To what extent these 
processes will be needed and at what point 
the coal should be converted—whether at 
the pit, or in the towns—remain problems 
for solution in the future. It does appear 
certain that the chemical conversion of coal 
holds possibilities at least as great as those 
already achieved by carbonisation, and that 
the co-ordinated development of the gas 
industry along with other branches of the 
fuel industry is necessary to the national 
well-being. 

From the amount of coal that was burnt 
in the raw state in this country in 1939, 
there was produced one million tons of 
smoke from domestic chimneys and _ prob- 
ably a further million tons from factory 
chimneys. From the same chimneys there 
went into the atmosphere more than 4 mil. 
tons of sulphur dioxide. Now, before the 
eoal was burnt this smoke and the sulphur 
dioxide were potentially available as hydro- 
earbons and as sulphur. It is instructive 
to compare these statistics of atmospheric 
pollution by potentially valuable materials 
with the secondary products obtained by 
the gas and coking industries through the 
chemical processing of coal, 


‘¢ Residuals ’’ now Valuable 


In the early days of the gas industry the 
secondary products—the by-products—tar 
and ammonia, were looked upon as un- 
avoidable nuisances and were termed 

residuals.’’ Tar was disposed of by being 
burnt under retort settings and ammoniacal 
liquor was regarded as a waste effluent to 
be discarded in the least objectionable man- 
ner. Small quantities of tar were distilled 
for the preparation of solvents and some 
was used in its crude state as a paint for 
the protection of structures from the 
weather. The first distillation on an appre- 
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clable scale came with the discovery of the 
value of creosote as a preservative for tim 
ber, particularly railway sleepers. Rea! 
interest in coal tar as a source of organic 
raw material for industry was aroused by 
the discovery of synthetic dyestuffs between 
1856 and 1872 and tar was then distilled for 
the recovery of benzene, toluene, naphtha 
lene, and anthracene. With the advance of 
chemical knowledge further compounds of 
interest were identified and separated, and 
not for dyestuffs Disinfectants, 
drugs, photographic developers and, later, 
plastics, derived their basic chemical struc- 
ture from the aromatic hydrocarbons and 
derivatives in coal tar. But at no time has 
the quantity of these products recovered 
represented more than a small proportion 
of the total tar made. When the synthetic 
chemical industry was first taking an inter- 
est in the hydrocarbons of coal tar, the 
annual production of tar was less than 
900,000 tons annually. By the beginning of 
this century it had reached 1,000,000 tons 
and at the outbreak of the present war pro- 
duction was doubled again through the 
adoption by the coking industry of by-pro- 
duct recovery ovens. 

The coming of the motor car, in the early 
days of this century, showed the need for 
greatly improved methods of road surfacing 
and coal tar found a new use. At first the 
idea was no more than the provision of a 
binder that would not dry out in hot 
weather, as water does, giving a dusty sur- 
face, and would not allow the road surface 
to revert to mud in wet weather. Progres- 
sive increase in the volume and weight of 
traffic and in its powers of acceleration and 
braking has made the preparation of tar- 
bound road surfaces a matter requiring 
scientific understanding and control. These 
demands have been met and road surfacing 
to-day is a highly skilled branch of techno- 
logy that requires binders very different in 
properties from the crude tar which is their 
origin. 


alone. 


Tar, Pitch and Creosote 


Rather less than half the total tar pro- 
duced in the country was, before the war, 
used for road surfacing. The remainder 
was distilled for the production of creosote 
and pitch. Creosote found useful applica 
tion as a wood preservative at home and 
abroad, and a large quantity was supplied 
as a raw material for hydrogenation to 
motor spirit. Pitch. was used for briquet- 
ting small coal into lump fuel for domestic 
and industrial purposes, but this is a de- 
velopment that has found more favour on 
the Continent than in this country, and 
about half the pitch produced was exported, 
mainly to France and Belgium. 

In 1939 the national production of tar 
was accounted for approximately as follows : 
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Production, tons Usage, tons 


From gas works 1,000,000 As road tar 750,000 
From coke ovens 1,000,000 Creosote 
hydrogenated 210,000 


Creosote used at 
home ..» 145,000 
Creosote exported 95,000 
Pitch used at 
home ... 400,000 
Pitch exported... 350,000 
Sundry uses 50,000 
Total ... 2,000,000 Total 


... 2,000,000 

A product allied to tar, but mainly re- 
covered from the gas, is crude benzol. In 
peace-time the chief value of benzol is as a 
motor fuel of high anti-knock properties, 
though it is also a source, in such quanti- 
ties as the chemical industry may require, 
of benzene, toluene and xylene. In war- 
time its value as a source of toluene is of 
the greatest importance. In 1936 about 
210,000 tons of crude benzol were provided 
by the coking industry and 110,000 tons by 
the gas industry, but it is known that the 
output has been largely increased and will 
be increased to the practical maximum, The 
probable destination of this material would 
in peace-time be about 90 per cent. to motor 
fuel and 10 per cent. to chemical industry. 

Under war conditions road maintenance 
is not carried out to the same extent as in 
normal times, though the materials used 
and experience acquired in road construc- 
tion have been applied to aerodromes, The 
export markets for pitch and creosote are 
closed for the time being and tar is now 
being used to replace fuel oil formerly im- 
ported and thus ease the strain on fuel 
supplies. 


Ammonia and Sulphur Recovery 


Ammonia, second in importance to tar as 
one of the products of coal carbonisation, 
found no useful application until 1875-1880 
when the importance of fixed nitrogen as a 
plant food was recognised. Development 
of the ammonia-soda process and other 
branches of chemical industry, the demand 
for sal-ammoniac for Leclanché cells and 
the use of ammonia for refrigerating plants 
made heavy demands upon the supplies of 
by-product ammonia until after the war of 
1914-18. During that war it was realised 
how enormous are the demands for fixed 
nitrogen in the manufacture of the explo- 
sives required for a major war and it was 
necessary to supplement the resources avail- 
able from by-product ammonia by the erec- 
tion of ammonia synthesis plants. Broadly, 
it may be said that the 260,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate available annually from 
the carbonising industries is sufficient for 
the peace-time requirements of this country 
for nitrogenous fertilisers and chemical in- 
dustry. The synthetic ammonia industry 
represents an indispensable war _ reserve. 
Although the advent of the latter at first 
made it difficult for by-product ammonia 
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to find a market in times of peace, market. 
ing arrangements between the two sources 
of supply have enabled both to contribute 
to peace-time needs at home and abroad. 

Chemical industry, before this war, re. 
quired about 350,000 tons of sulphur annually 
for the production of sulphuric acid. The 
greater part of this sulphur was imported 
as sulphur or pyrites, but the gas industry 
recovered from the gas it supplied some 
100,000 tons of sulphur—95,000 tons being 
used for sulphuric acid manufacture and 
about 5,000 tons being exported. 

The carbonising industries have not, as 
a rule, undertaken the synthesis of fine 
chemicals from their secondary products, 
Where preparation for the consumer is a 
simple operation and can be conducted on 
a large scale, this has been done, e.g., in 
the case of sulphate of ammonia, but the 
production of fine chemicals is a_ highly- 
specialised industry both in manufacture 
and sales, and its scale of operations is so 
different from that of coal carbonisation 
that the carbonising industries have hither- 
to preferred to sell their products.in crude 
or semi-refined form. 


Development of Simple Intermediates 


In recent years the trend of chemical in- 
dustry throughout the world has been in the 
direction of converting raw materials to a 
simple chemical form and synthesising from 
these simple forms the products required. 
By so doing a better control can be exer- 
cised over the quality and variety of pro- 
ducts. There are indications both in this 
country and abroad that fuel processing 
may follow similar lines and that instead of 
obtaining a tar which contains many com- 
plex bodies from which the desired chemical 
raw materials can be separated, there will 
be a tendency to produce compounds of 
simpler molecular structure, such as hydro- 
gen, carbon monoxide, methane, ethylene 
and the lighter liquid hydrocarbons. 

The possibilities of developments in the 
chemical conversion of coal and the utilisa- 
tion of its products are so great that we 
may reasonably expect to attract, as indeed 
we shall need to do, some of the keenest 
brains and most courageous technicians in 
the country. Already we can see the very 
great technical advantages to be obtained 
by producing and handling gas at pressures 
of many atmospheres, and by using a range 
of temperatures from the highest that we 
now employ down to that of liquid air, We 
know, too, some of the possibilities of 
chemical synthesis from simple molecules. 
The practical application of these principles 
will not be brought about by the suppres- 
sion of initiative; rather does future de- 
velopment require that greater scope and 
opportunities should be given to the younger 
men whose ideas are less likely to run i 
the traditional grooves. 
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Industrial Safety Gleanings 


Exhaust Appliances 


Hit problem of how best to deal with 

the evolution of dust clouds, fumes. 
gases and vapours in industrial processes 
is one Which is always with us. Complete 
enclosure of the offending process, with the 
enclosure placed under slightly reduced 
pressure, is the solution which should al- 
wavs be considered first. Mechanical plant 
creating dust is particularly suitable for 
such treatment, as also are many chemical 


processes evolving gas or vapour. Ine} 
dentally, complete or substantially com- 
plete enclosure of dust-producing machines 


and the like also serves the secondary pur- 
pose of keeping workers away from danger 
ous moving parts, 

Such complete enclosure will be found 
possible in a considerable number of in- 
stances if thought and ingenuity are applied 
to the problem, but in a number of cases 
the nature of the process or operation reil 
ders this ideal solution inapplicable and 
mechanically exhausted fume cupboards or 
exhaust hoods must then be employed as 
the. next best thing. An exhaust hood 
which cannot be made to enclose a dust or 
fume process should be placed with its 
opening as close as possible to the source 
of the dust or fume, since the pull of an 
exhaust hood falls off very rapidly (actually 
as the square of the distance from the hood 
race 


The Importance of Siting 


If possible, the siting of fume cupboards 
or exhaust hoods at which people work 
should be such that Workers standing in 
front of them are between the cupboard or 
hood opening and the incoming supply of 
clean, warmed fresh air to the workshop. 
lt is difficult to generalise as to the air 
velocity necessary to capture dusts and 
fumes and prevent their escape from the 
exhaust appliance, but linear’ speeds _be- 
tween 100 and 500 feet per minute’ are 
usually sufficient to capture fumes and 
dusts. Vapours and gases are more easil\ 
captured than fumes, and fumes than dusts. 
As an example, clay dust clouds in potteries 
are satisfactorily captured at about 220 
linear feet per minute at point of origin, 
while cellulose solution vapours in spray- 
lug hoods are adequately removed at about 
(4) linear feet per minute at the hood face. 
Experience is the best guide, but the only 
certain way to arrive at the correct speed 
in any particular case is to take dust counts 
or make vapour concentration measure- 
ments just outside the hood, with varying 
rate of air flow into the hood. This will 
enable the minimum air speed required to 


remove the dust or vapour to be ascer 


; Industrial Fires 


tained. Smoke tests of fume cupboard and 
hood efficiencies are only very rough-and 
ready tests, as smoke is a fume, so that 
smoke may be easily removed where heavier 
and larger dust particles would not neces- 
sarily be. 


A Thousand Fires a Day 


The great damage to the country’s war 
effort now being done by ifires—avoidable 
fires—in industrial buildings was a _ point 
urgently stressed by Sir Stafford Cripps 
when he addressed 5000 workers in a north- 
western aircraft factory recently. 

‘* | think some of us do not realise,’’ said 
the Minister, ‘‘ the enormous wastage of 
both effort and material that arises from 
constant fires that are occurring in our fac- 
torles at this time of the war. There are, 
to-day, something like 1000 fires a day oc- 
curring, not all of them in our factories or 
industrial units, but a great many of them 
are in these units, and the majority are 
caused by carelessness of individuals. 
What [ want to stress is that the individual 
must exercise the greatest care in this mat- 
ter of fires in order to conserve our ener- 
gies and our material for the war effort.’’ 

Commenting on Sir Stafford’s appeal, one 
authority on industrial production  con- 
firmed it as his experience that the great 
majority of fires involving factories, mills, 
warehouses, wharfs, and so on were, in fact, 
caused by thoughtless or careless actions 
on the part of individuals, and included a 
high proportion due directly or indirectly 
to smoking. Of the remainder, he believed, 
many could be prevented by the wider use 
of adequate fire prevention equipment, 
especially sprinkler installations. Gov- 
ernment-owned factories do not insure, 
therefore figures for any losses due to fires 
in these organisations are not known, but, 
calculating from figures representing known 
losses this authority said: 

‘* The known losses due to fires greatly 
exceeded, every month, the money value of 
400 Spitfires, or 100 twin-engine bombers, 
or three destroyers, or 20 corvettes for U- 
boat hunting. But, high as it is,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ this money cost is as _ nothing 
against the deadly loss of precious raw and 
processed materials in short supply, of 
highly specialised mechanical and labora- 
tory equipment that may have to be re- 
placed from abroad, of vital man-power 
that ought to remain actively productive, 
and of important buildings that have to be 
re-erected. A single fire hits not only one 
point. Cessation of output from a gutted 
factory in one locality may slow up the work 
in subsidiary factories and workshops at 
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half a dozen others. Let us recognise, 
then, that the deadliest fifth columnist 
among us now is—FIRE Let us deter- 
mine to seoteh it. We can with care.’ 


Standardising Accident Rates 
An article in the July number of Safety 


Ne us considers the need for Standardising 
industrial accident rates. and reaches the 
conclusion that the international svstem. in 


hours lost through 
recorded, is preferable to a 
Statistical system based only on reportable 

three-da\ The international 
standard system of Frequency and Severity 
evolved many years ago by the 
International Labour Office. Since 1920 the 
system has slowly but steadily gained cur- 
il} Britain and has been adopted by 
hundreds of individual works. by 
the largest combines, by employers’ 


which the number of 


accidents are 


accidents.’ 


Rates was 


rency 
some of 
associa 
tions en bloc and by Government factories. 
That 


lll ~~ my 


it has not become a universal system, 
by everybody and not merely the 
intelligent and far-sighted. is due to 
fact and fact only. The inter 
national system takes as its unit the ** lost 
time ~ accident, i.e.. that which causes loss 
of time extending bevond the day of occur- 
rence. Official statistics, on the other 
hand, deal only with ‘reportable’ or 
three-day accidents. Is there any real need 
for this difference ? If it could be abolished, 
it would be unnecessary for firms to keep 
two records jexcept in SO far as 
Workmen's Compensation is concerned with 
the three-day minimum period of absence 
and mere totals of 
would available for the 
country. There is certainly an un 
answerable case for having a unified system 
in both official statistics and in the only 
form of rates at present in use. 
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The lost-time accident is a much better 
basis for a statistical system than the three. 
(lay accident. Safety officers want to pre. 
vent all and the 
serious. Whether the accident happens or 
not is largely under the safety officer's con- 
trol; the severity of its result, when it does 
happen, is for the most part uncontrollable 
by advance planning. Ideally, the 
officer would record every accident. howe ver 
slight, but, as he 
reporting of 
vialities, he 
to his 


accidents not only wiore 


Saiety 


cannot be sure of thi 
such apparent tri 
use of the 
while obtaining certainty 
the 
accident because a worker cannot very well 
be away from work for a day without 
fact being noticed. A recent investigation 
has that there can be 
the ratio 
lost-time accidents and number of three-day 
calculated in different works 
This is vet a further reason for maintaining 
the lost-time accidents as the 
of our statistical system. It seems, in 
that in some works the main safety problem 
is one of preventing a large number of com. 
paratively short absences from work. The 
adoption of a ‘‘ three-day accident ” 
might give such works the impression that 
they had no serious accidént problem at all. 
It seems wholly desirable to keep the lost 
time accident as the unit for calculating 
accident rates and to employ every possible 
means of encouraging firms to use recoras 
on the international system. The fact 
the statutory records use a different 
is not as serious as might at first appear 
because they do not, in any case, include 
man-hours worked or lost and so cannot | 
used for estimating frequency and severit 
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Carbon Tetrachloride in Industry 
Its Safety Limits 


N article by H. P. Quadland, of the 
A Satets Ktesearch Institute, New York, 
on the health hazards presented by carbon 
tetrachloride is printed in the May, 1945, 
issue of Rubber Age and contains a great 
deal of useful information. The author 
that in the period 1933 to 1940, the 
latest vear for which figures are available, 
American output more than tripled, rising 
from 30,343,693 to 100,811,000 lb., and that 
the increased use of carbon tetrachloride in 
war industry has led to a demand for more 
complete information about its toxicity. 

In evaluating the health aspects of any 
organic solvent, two entirely different 
effects of exposure to its vapours must be 
distinguished. First. all volatile industrial 


SaVS 


organic solvents produce anesthesia, or un- 
consciousness, if their vapours are breathe 
in sufficient concentration. Secondly. in 
circumstances favourable to the develop- 
ment of injury, whether it be the physical 
condition of the exposed person or the 
severity of the exposure to the toxic mate- 
rial, most solvents may exert secondary 
effects. That is, they may disturb the func 
tioning of, or otherwise cause damage to, 
one or more of the bodily organs. There is 
considerable confusion between these iwo 
effects. Many people jump to the conclusion 
that serious injury always follows acute ex- 
to solvent vapours. This, however, 
may not be true. There have been numer- 
ous cases where more or less acute exposure 
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to solvent vapours, including carbon tetra- 
chloride, has caused anesthesia without any 
untoward secondary effects. On the other 
hand, exposure to unsafe concentration of 
most organic solvent vapours may, under 
the proper circumstances, cause secondary 
injury without anesthesia, Such situations 
may occur where adequate mechanical safe 
cuards are not set up and exposed persviis 
do not report early symptoms. 

So far as the anesthetic effects of carbon 
tetrachloride are concerned, a study of the 
literature gives a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture. In Toxicology and Hygiene of Indus 
trial Solvents, K. B,. Lehmann reports the 
results of his experiments on humans, as 
follows: 


(once ntration ol 


( arbon Ts trachloride Erposure 


(Parts perm illion) ( Winutes) Effects 
3200 > None 
4800 23 Slight stupor 
6400 3 Oppression, heaviness, 
stupor 
9500 13 Slight fainting _ 
1 FOU | Unconsciousness, fol- 


lowed = by 
recovery 


complete 
Dr. Paul A, Davis, who conducted his 
experiments in Akron, Ohio, reported no 
lasting ill effects from brief exposure to 
CCl, vapour concentrations ranging from 
lIb58 p.p.m, to 2382 p.p.m. In the higher 
exposures slight 
vomiting occurred but, 48 hours after the 
examination of the subjects 
showed no ill-effects. ‘To endanger life, 
according to Flury (Arch. Exp. Path. W. 
Pharmacol... 1928). ai exposure of 25 O00 
p.p.m., for a period of 30 minutes, or 50,000 
p.p.m, for 0-10 minutes, Is necessary. 


hausea, sleepiness, and 


exposures, 


Established Standards 


Consideration must be given to the fat 
and oil dissolving properties of earbon 
tetrachloride, its boiling point of 76.75°C., 
and especially the density of its vapours, 
5.3 times heavier than air, neces- 
sitating downdraught ventilation with the 
vapours exhausted at floor level. After an 
extended series of experiments to find the 
maximum allowable concentration of car 
bon tetrachloride vapours that can be toler- 
ated in the workroom without danger, 
H. F. Smyth (J. Ind. Hyg. and Tor., May, 
1936) came to the conclusion that a safe con 


\ hich are 


centration for continuous exposure is 100 
p.p.m., and that this amount is safe for 
exposure of normal persons throughout the 
day, and day after day, while 1000 p.p.m. 
is safe up to half an hour, providing the 
day’s average does not exceed 100 p.p.m. 


These figures are now generally accepted in 
America as industrial safety standards. 
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Parliamentary Topics 


‘ Monopolies and Cartels 


AST week in the House of Commons 

Mr. Liddali asked the President of the 
soard of Trade whether his attention liad 
been drawn to the court proceedings in 
America, seeking to restrain certain firms 
under the anti-trust law from monopolistic 
practices; and what steps he proposed to 
take to safeguard consumers in this country 
from the operation of similar monopolistic 
practices, 

Major Lyons asked the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade whether he was prepared to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the 
effect on British export trade of cartel 
agreements which had been entered into be 
tween firms in this country and those in 
other countries. 

Mr. Bellenger asked the President of the 
soard of Trade what steps he had taken to 
satisfy himself that the public interest was 
not prejudiced by the ope ‘ations of inter- 
national cartels in which British firms are 
concerned. 

Mr. Dalton replied that his attention had 
beeu drawn to the proceedings mentioned. 
H{.M. Ambassador at Washington had been 
asked to furnish particulars of the charges 
made. In this country a considerable safte- 
guard for consumers was afforded by our 
price-contro] arrangemelits. 

Mr. Bellenger then asked whether the 
President of the Board of Trade. after re 
ceiving the Ambassador’s report, would 
cause an inquiry to be held in this country 
as to the British company, I.C.1.. agaist 
whom the allegations were being made. 

Mr. Dalton: | think it would be better 
for us first to get the facts from the -Ambas- 
sador’s report. But since my hon. friends 
have raised the matter of 1.C.1.. I think 1] 
should tell the House that I saw Lord 
MeGowan and Lord Melchett yesterday and 
that they repeated the denial already made 
by Lord MeGowan of the = allegations 
against I.C.1., and in particular of the 
serious allegation that they had been trad- 
ing with the enemy. ‘They placed them- 
selves entirely at the disposal of H.M. 
Goverment. 

Mr. Bellenger: In view of that serious 
allegation—of trading with the enemy— 
does my right hon. friend not think that 
something more is required than a mere 
denial by two directors of the company ? 

Mr. Dalton: I think we had better wait 
until we get the facts, 

On the following day Mr, Emery asked 
the Minister of Supply how many persons 
now in his ministry were officials of any, 
and of which, firms alleged to be involved 
ln monopolistic practices now under investi 


gation in American courts. Sir Andrew 


Duncan said he thought it would be niis- 
leading to publish information purporting 
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members of the staff of the 
linistry of Supply with matters which were 
» gudice in a foreign court, 


l issOCcCLATE 


Ministry Employees from I.C.I. 


Mr. Driberg asked the Minister of Sup- 
piv, how many present and former em 
plovees and directors of Imperial Chemical 
lndustries were engaged in his department 
an executive or advisory capacity, 

“ir A, Duncan: There are 61 officers in 
tie Ministry of Supply, holding senior posts 
wnerated at £600 a more, whose 
services have been made available by I.C.1. 
bhere number of former em 
ployees of the company who have been en- 
caged in the normal course of recruitment 


" 
’ 
i i 


year or 
are also a 
Man-Power and Paint Industry 


asked the Prime Minister 
Wiiether he was aware that the Ministry of 


iajor (vates 


Labour, by calling up and directing em- 
ployees of small firms of the paint and 
irnish industry, was in effect nullifving 


the agreement reached by the Ministry of 
Suppis and the Board of Trade not to con- 
centrate that industry ; and whether he 
would take the necessary steps to stop the 
and to ensure that there 
co-ordination between 
departments on 


pol 


practice was com 
Government 
Government 
The Prime 


pie L¢ 
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affecting the industry. 
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Minister suggested that the question shoul 
be addressed to the Minister of Labo 


Titanium Control 


Mr. Lees-Jones asked the Minister of Sul 
ply the name of the head of the Department 
controlling the metal titanium: and 
whether there had been aily association by 
him or any of his staff with the British firm 
whose associated American company 
before the American courts in connee. 
tion with alleged monopolistic practices. Sir 
A. Dunean replied that there were no com 
mercial uses of titanium metal in this coun. 


Was 
how 


try, and no control had been necessar\ 
Non-Ferrous Metal Scrap 
Mr. Loverseed asked the Minister of 
Supply what steps had been taken to pre 


vent the dumping, for use after the war, of 
turnings and residues containing high per. 
centages of tin and copper, by firms en- 
gaged on machining work on non-ferrous 
materials. Sir A. Duncan said his Ministry, 
being in close touch with the main consum 
ers of non-ferrous metals, ensured when re 
leasing virgin metals that full use was mad 
of any serap available. He had no 
to suppose there was any undue accumula- 
tion of scrap by machinists, but he would 
be glad to inquire into any specific 
instances, 


reason 








German Chemical News 


Salt Federation Formed: Plastics Standards 


| the end of July all existing organisa 
A. ows for market control in the German 
salt industry are to be dissolved, and their 
powers vested in the German Salt Federa- 
tion, Which will form a special department 
for the sale of both rock sait and brine salt, 
to direct sales and distribution, fix prices, 
organise transport, make arrangements 


with other countries. engage in publicity 
work, support research, and help increase 


prod ction. 

Kali-Chemie A.G., a company which owns 
potash mines of its own but has rather 
larger interests in the production of chem1- 
eals from crude potash, reports for 1942 
that it has bought a saline plant in Lorraine 
and an electrolytic plant in Alsace. ‘The 
saline plant is converted. The mines are 
said to have worked without trouble, and 
good progress is reported in development 
work. Demands from customers were ex- 
tensive. Funds for the new investments 
were taken from reserves. 

In the fertiliser vear 1943/44 (June-May 
6U per cent. of the 1940/41 fertiliser tonnage 
is to be distributed among German farmers. 
Actually, the total allocations will be rather 


less than this, because quantities distributed 
under permit vouchers in 1940/41 are left 
out of account. It is stated that in excep- 
tional] farmers may apply for larger 
quantities of chemical fertilisers than are 
due to them under this arrangement. 

The new Upper Silesian zine combine re 
ports that production reached a record in 
1942. A satisfactory financial result was 
achieved thanks to the production subsidy 
and the favourable effect of the Herman» 
Goering works taken over on January l, 


cases 


1942. Operations proceeded normally in 
accordance with instructions from the con- 
trol offices. 

International standards for plastics are 
to be specified by an association of the 
manufacturers of plastics in Germany, 


France, and Italy, which has its domicile in 
France. The organisation, which 
formed only recently, is said to have com- 
pleted its work in some sectors. Jt aims 
at standardised definitions for plastic raw 
materials and plastic products. Standard 
tests to be applied all over Europe, and 
unified assessment methods and types are 
to be fixed by the association. 
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Austria under the Nazis 


Vital Chemical and Metal Industries 


USTRIA has become a second “ Ruhr- 
A egchiet of the Great German Reich, at 
present even more important in some res- 
pects than the original Ruhr in Western 
Germany. It is not easy to describe pre- 
cisely and completely 
the developments since 
the compulsory An- 
schluss, because,  be- 
sides the statistical 
black-out which ob- 
secures all details of 
German economic life, 
the material which 
would normally be ob- 
tainable from news- 
papers and techuical 
journals is lacking. 


The Oesterrichische 
Chemiker Zeitung, 
once published by 


Right: The Styrian 

Erzber¢g, Austrian in- 

exhaustible iron-ore 
reserve. 


we eete 





Julius Springer’s Verlag, has ceased to 
exist, the old and famous Austrian Patent 
Office has disappeared, and many Austrian 
scientists and industrialists have left their 
country for racial or political reasons. 

gut it is known that Austria has under 
gone an enormous industrialisation, espe- 
cially in the metallurgical and to some ex- 
tent in the chemical line. The iron and 
steel industry is chiefly concentrated in the 
Alpine Montan Gesellschaft, which  ap- 
proaches the Ruhr plants in equipment and 
in importance for war purposes. I[t is by 


far ithe largest industrial enterprise in 
Austria, and now belongs to the Hermann- 
Géring concern. It possesses one of the 
largest iron ore deposits on the continent, 
the apparently inexhaustible Styrian Erz- 





Left: In the Donawitz 

blast furnaces’ the 

Styrian iron-ore is 
smelted. 


berg (‘* ore-moun- 
tain ’’), the Hiittenber- 
ger Erzberg in Carin- 
thia, rich lignite mines 
at Fohnsdorf, Seegra- 
ben and K6flack, mag- 
nesite mines at Wald, 
and quartz mines at 
Krieglach. Roasting 
furnaces, working on 
the Apold-F leissner 
process, accomplish 30- 
309 times as much as 
formerly with only one- 
fifth of the eoal een 
sumption. The coal- 
drying plants, on the Fleissner system, 
vield from brown coal a dry fuel with a 
heating capacity of 8640 to 9180 B.Th.U. 
per lb., and thus provide a substitute for 
foreign coal, 

The new Hermann-Goring Werke in Linz 
on the Danube, a gigantic iron and steel 
plant, were intended io use low-grade iron 
ores but had had no great suecess in this 
direction, and had to fall back on Alpine 
ores. They employ about 60,000 workers. 
Nearly all the Austrian iron and non-ferrous 
metal industries have heen merged with the 
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Herman-Goring firm and with other Ger 
Mah CONGESTHS ON a basis which can only be 
described as completely shameless [It was 
contrived by blackmail purchases of old 
firms at ridicuiously low prices and often by 
downright robbery, 

Whereas Austria's largest factories before 
the Anschluss did not employ more than 
7000 workers (Steyr Werke) there are now 
in-existence such establishments as the Ost- 
mark Atreraft Works (60.000 workers) and 
the St Polten Glauzstofi Werke (12.000 
artificial-silk workers) and many others for 
which no exact figures are available. The 
whole 40 miles between Vienna and Wiener- 
Neustadt are now an enormous industrial 
plant—another Ruhr in Austria. The non 
ferrous metal production is restricted © 
lead (Bleiberger Bergwerks Union, Carin- 
thia and Liesing), copper on a small scale 

srixlegg and Mitterberg), aluminium, and 
magnesium, while zine ores are mined but 
not worked off. 


Inorganic Chemicals 

lhe chemical industry of Austria was al 
“Vays and is still chiefly Inorganic. The 
sreatest chemical works, the Pulverfabriken 
Skoda-Wetzler A.-G. (Moosbierbaum) and 
the Wagemann-Sevbel A.-G. (Liesing), now 
the property of I, G. Farbenindustrie and 
much enlarged, produce heavy chemicals, in- 
organic acids and salts, gunpowder, explo 
sives. fertilisers, fullers’ earth, ete. The 
A.-G. fiir Chemische Industrie, Ranners- 
dorf (sulphuric acid, glue and other adhe- 
sives. artificial fertilisers, etc) has been ab 
sorbed by the Scheidemandel concern. sul 
they are no substitute for the German 
works destroved by the R.A.F., e.g., the 
|. G. Farben works in Berlin, Elberfeld, 
Héchst. Ludwigshafen, Frankfurt a ‘M.. 
etc,. because the Austrian works produce 
neither dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, nor 
photographic chemicals Furthermore. 
Austria has no synthetic oil plants on the 


bergius system, no synthetic rubber plants, 
no synthetic ammonia plants utilising the 
liaber process The elimination of these 
German works in the battle of the Ruhr is 
therefore irreparable. the two Austrian 


plastics works, producing Alkalit and Pol 
loplas, were taken over by the German 
Sprengstoff Werke A.-G. 

A comparatively new or at least expanded 
industry which has developed under Ger- 
man influence is the production of lght 
metals and their alloys, e.g., of aluminium 
(Lend Gastein and Gmunden) and of mag- 
nesium. The annexation of Austria won 
for Germany deposits which, 
after those of Russia and Manchuria, take 
the third place in world production. Three 
companies formerly shared these mines, the 
Veitscher Magnesitwerke A.-G.. the Mag 
nesite A.-G., Radenthein, and the Alpen- 
lindische Bergbau G.m.b.H., the latter a 


Magnesite 
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subsidiary of the Friedrich Krupp A.-G.. 
Now the Goring concern and |, G 
Farben control and exploit the whole mag. 
hnesite and magnesium production of Aus 
tria, which is managed by their subsidiaries 

According to a report of the Petroleum 
Press Service, the Zistersdorf Petroleun 
Works of Austria are now supposed to pro 
duce 730,000 tons of oil a year, compared 
with a pre-war production of about 50,000. 
this seems exaggerated, although it is 
doubtless true that the Austrian petroleum 
industry has largely | Another 
highly developed industry is the productio) 
of cellulose (Zellstoff), e.g., at the Lenzing 
er works, modernised and much enlarged 
by the former owners, the international! 
firm Bunzl & Biach, the Levkam-Josefstha 
A.-G., the Steyrermiihl A.-G., and the Kell 
ner-Partington Co., Hallein, now all ii 
German hands. All these are only glimpses 
of the development of some of Austria’s in- 
dustries in war-time. 

A striking illustration -of the increased 
industrial importance of Austria jin th 
German war effort is afforded by some re 
cently-published figures of investments, I) 
1941, 49 million RM. were newly invested 
in industrial enterprises, of which 6 millio 
RM. were placed in Austria. In 1942 out of 
70 million RM. invested 59 million went to 
Austria, and the speed of this development 
is still increasing. As the biggest and 
vealthiest financial undertakings have also 
been taken over by German trusts, il 
German-controlled industries can easily get 
ally credit they require for a further exten 
sion of their works. Furthermore, 
three million Germans are estimated to be 
working in Austria and large numbers of 
foreign workers and prisoners of war hav 
been sent there. Practically the whole 
Austria’s economic life has passed into th 
hands of the Germans who, as always, have 
made themselves thoroughly unpopular. It 
may be assumed that an Allied victor 
would be welcome to the true Austrians, 
who might thereby regain their own live! 
hood anc at renewal of independent eC COO- 


mic existence, 
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kissen. 


increased, 


about 








SOAP WORKS ACCIDENT 


At Falkirk Sheriff Court last month the 
Scottish (‘o-operative Wholesale Society. 
Lid., 95 Morrison Street, Glasgow, pleaded 
guilty to a charge, brought by H.M. Inspec 
tor of Factories, of having, on March 26 at 
their premises in Grange- 
mouth, Gperated an automatic soap-stamp- 
ing machine, of which the stamp and di 
had not been securely fenced, contrary t0 
the Factories Act. It was stated that the 
machine was operated by a boy of 14 vears 
and a girl of 16 vears; the latter had been 
Injured A fine of £6 was imposed. 
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Personal Notes 
Mr. STUART PEXTON, Ph.D., a research 
ehemist of The Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany, has been awarded the D.Se. degree 
of Leeds University. 


PROFESSOR R. V. SOUTHWELL. F.R.S.. 
rector of Imperial College, and Dr. H. 
LOWERY, principal of Essex Technical Col- 
lege, represent sclence Ol Lord Hankevy’'s 
post War professional! 
mittee. 


appointments com- 


The Franklin medal and honorary mem- 
bership of the Franklin Institute, Plila 
delphia, have been awarded to Dkr. 
HAROLD ©. UREY, professor of chemistry in) 
(Columbia University, for his discovery of 
heavy hydrogen, which has proved of im- 
mense importance to research in chemistry, 
physics and biology. 


Mr. J. C. W. STEAD, B.Se., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the: Wellcome Chemical 
Works at Dartford as from October 1. He 
has been production manager with Cooper 
MeDougall & Robertson, Ltd., since 1934. 
Before that he was for six years with Crosse 
& Blackwell Ltd., in Belgium, the Argen- 
tine. and Canada. 


New associates of the Institution of Rub- 
ber Industry include Mr. C. W. BUCKLEs, 
B.Sc., A.I.C., chief chemist, Pirelli General 
Cable Works; Mr. J. H. Simms, I.C.1I. 
Rubber Service Laboratories; Mr. HAROLD 
Taytor, head of latex department, I.C.1 
Dvestuffs, Ltd., and Mr. C. W. THOMPSON, 
assistant chemist, United Ebonite & Lorival, 
Lita. 

Obituary 


Mr. Davip McCaNDLisH, F.1.C., who has 
died at Kirn, Argyllshire, at the age of 68. 
was a native of Leeds, and was trained in 
the laboratory of the late Thomas Fairley, 
{.eeds City Analvst, and at the Yorkshire 
College. For 30 vears he was chief chemist 
to Joshua Tetley & Sons, Ltd., the Leeds 
hrewers. His brother is Professor Douglas 
MeCandlish, head of the Leather Techno 
logy Department of Leeds University, 








Horticultural Chemistry 
Tear Gas in Soil Treatment 


HE annual report for 1942 of the John 

Innes Horticultural Institution  con- 
ains several points of interest to chemists. 
lt is stated that during the vear compara- 
tive studies were tade of soil sterilisation 
by meaus of tear vas (chlorpierin) anal 
phenolic compounds. In comparison with 
steam sterilisation, which is 100 per cent. 
effective in killing weeds, chlorpicrin  ell- 
minated 4 per cent. Two proprietary 
sterilisers, both ustmg phenolic compounds, 
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O5 
gave figures of 88 and 73 per cent, elimina 
tion. 

The Institution received many inquiries 
for a substitute for sulphate of potash used 
in the John Innes Base Fertiliser, a widely 
used horticultural manure. Tests showed 
that 20z. of muriate of potash is a very 
fair substitute for 3oz. of sulphate of 
potash. 

Experiments with plant 
heen conducted, 


hormones have 
a-Naphthalene acetamide, 
used in America and elsewhere to prevent 
the ** June-drop ’ of apples (whereby the 
fruits set but soon drop off), has been tried 
both in aqueous and in lanolin solution, and 
it was found that the hormone led to the 
production of a number of seedless fruits. 
[t is also remarked in the report that treat- 
ment with this compound may prove to be 
a useful aid to increase the fruitfulness of 
such poor cropping fruit varieties as the 
pear Doyenne du Comice. Another line of 
investigation, in which the hormone applied 
was «-indole acetic acid, leads to the con- 
clusion that the phenomenon known as 
‘“roguing’’ of tomatoes is due to a maladjust- 
ment of growth hormones. 








Future of U.S. Coal Research 


Mr. Ickes’s Views 


N a survey of the American coal indus 
try’s future, Mr. Harold Ickes, Secretar, 
of the Interior and U.S. Petroleum and 
Solid Fuels Co-ordinator, recently described 
the important part that coal will have to 
play in meeting the declining number of 
petroleum deposits discovered in recent 
years. The first step, says Mr. Ickes, is the 
conservation of known petroleum resources, 
and he is thus seeking authority from Con- 
gress to build and operate demonstration- 
tvpe, industrial-scale, 
pilot plants. The annual production rate in 
Germany he estimates at 5 million metric 
tons or more, and he declares that I.C.I, is 
operating a ‘direct hydrogenation plant 
With a capacity of 3500 barrels daily.’’ In 
the United States, Mr. Iekes believes that 
private enterprise cannot be expected to 
enter the field at this stage, and that far 
more rapid progress can be made with 
lederal finance. Many technical troubles, 
he believes, may be solved by the simple 
expedient of engineers from 
1.C.1.” 

Mr. Ickes also stresses the coming depend- 
ence of synthetic rubber and plastics manu- 
facturers upon coal. On the continuance of 
synthetic rubber production after the war 
he says, *‘ ‘Lhis is reasonably sure to remain 
as one of our large post-war industries. 
Aside from the question of cost, it is incon 
ceivable that the U.S. should expose itself 
to the mercies of a foreign source of rubber 
which might be cut off.’’ 


coal hydrogenation 


borrowing 
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General News 
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The Library of the Chemical Society will 
be entirely closed for cleaning from August 2 
to August 7, inclusive. 

Some 5000 tons of tin, 30,000 tons of rub- 
ber and 23.000 tons of edible oils were 
intercepted by the British blockade last year, 
as well as smaller quantities of tungsten and 
quinine. These figures were given by Mr. 
Dingle Foot last week when the work of the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare was debated 
in the House. 

British cattle are being de-horned by 
means of a process in — caustic potash 
kills the growing tissue of the horn bud. The 
technique, which the Minister of Agricultur 
and the National Farmers’ Union advocate, 
results in less trough room being 


required by 
each beast and enables more animals to be 
kept in the vards. 

British scientists are to raise £3500 to 
equip the laboratory of the new Stalingrad 
hospital. This pledge was announced on 
Sunday night by the president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Sir Alfred Webb-John- 
son, at the ** Science for Victory ’’ meeting 
in London arranged by the Association of 
Scientific Workers to synchronise with a 
similar meeting held in Moscow 

A new synthetic insecticide, developed in 
British laboratories, is proving more efficient 
turnip flea beetle than derris, It 
appears to act partivy as a fumigant and 
partly as a stomach pr ison. killing ever\ pest 
it contacts in about half an hour. The 
chemical composition of this fine grey pow- 
der: which has an earthy smell, is being 
kept secret. 

The index figure for wholesale 
issued by the Board of Trade, remains con- 
stant for iron and steel (]82.8) and for non- 
ferrous meta 126.0) The figure for 
chemicals and oils. nowever. has risen by ] 
144.0 to 145.5 (the 
group rise for the month). This 1s wholly 


against the 


pt iCe@s, 


per cent Tron 


atl riputabl 1 Lthe iv pel cent, l1iicredadss¢ in 
the — of refined groundnut oil. which 
am nto erect on May . 


The ‘Chemical Engineering —— of the 


s.4 0 a ha pre iuced four new Dat: Sheets 
s. ll, lla, ith. aed Li gp proper 
{ mixtures of H,SO,HNO,-H.O. The 


crams hich are admirably clear) ar 
lrawn ip by Dr. G. E Stephenson, 
\.M.I.Chem.E.. A.J.C.. and supplied by the 
Ti m SVonaicate gd. The set 1s optain 
ible from the Grou 56 Victoria Street 


a. News 
A leather substitute made }\ 


Cyne woven COULE n fab! J with 
rey Be ' TY TY] A rmerica 


impregnating 


&@ plastic is 


From Week to Week 


A soya-bean plastic is now being used for 
the production of laminated board. according 
to Dr. G. H. Brother, of the U.S. Regional 
Sovbean Industrial Products Laboratory. 


A research committee is exploring the 
possibilities of establishing an industry for 
the manufacture of ceramics, bricks. tiles, 
and pottery in the East African territories 


Glass is now being used instead of steel in 
precision gauges to save annually 250 tons of 
tool steel in American government arsenals 
alone; new developments have made 
less fragile. 

Coal tar is reserved Canada for war in. 
dustries. The Department of Munitions and 
Supply has banned its use for fuel and in 
road-making and, except in British Columbia. 

permit is now needed when handling tar at 
a rate exceeding 40 gallons a month, 


Attempts to manufacture the plastic styled 

Cafelite *’ from surplus coffee have not 
been entirely successful, according to th 
National Coffee Department of Brazil. Ex: 
periments in this connection are to be con 
tinued. 


Plans are under way for the extensive 
velopment ol der p-sand potential natura] 
reserves near Bradford (Penna.),. U.S.A. 
including drilling 4500 ft. wells, and installa- 
tion of pipe lines, booster stations, and othe 
equipment. 


class 


Bauxite deposits in —— ere being 
leveloped by the Nazis. One of the factories 
being built near the deposits on have a 
capacity of 100,000 tons of ore a year. The 
programme of exploitation includes the 
erection of hydroelectric plants to provid: 
the nece ssary power. 


Distribution of rotenone insecticides for 

gricultural purposes is now controlled by the 
US. War Food Administrator. The Was 
Production Board continues to control th 
delivery of rotenone, both crude and pr 
cessed, to the Army, Navy and other gover 
ment agencies, as well as its export. 

The Italian synthetic rubber 
Societa Industria (,omma Sintetica. 
duled to receive 425 million lire credit 
for investments during the next five vears 
extend its plant. Technical results so fa 
Obtained al said to justilyv larger invest 


concern, 


Official approbation of an allotment 
$2.655.000 for construction of a pilot pla 
for alumina at Holly Hill. Sout! (Carolina 
U.S.A.. has been Granted to thie Amer! 
Nepheline Company, New York. The plant 
will have a daily capacity of 40 tons 
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The U.S. Government’s magnesium plant 
Vegas, Nevada, which _ cost 
went into full production on 
fuesday. It was stated that its output of 
this vital war material would be three and 
half times that of the present world total. 


Shortage of calcium metal has led to a 
Preference Order in the U.S.A. for “ any 
product containing the element calcium not 
in chemical combination, and in which any 
metallic constituents other than calcium do 
not constitute more than 15 per cent. by 
we ht.’ 

Aerial photographs showing the damage 
done by the 2000 tons of bombs dropped on 
Dortmund on May 23, reveal that the Hoesch 
Fischer-Tropsch synthetic oil plant has been 
put out of action, The benzol factory of 
Harpener Bergbau A.G. was destroyed, and 
the ammonia plant damaged. 


U.S. production of fluorspar was 8 per 
cent. higher last vear than in 1941—337,000 
short tons, compared with 313,000. The 
[llinois-Kentucky district contributed 79 per 
cent. of the total. Steel mills were the 
principal consumers, taking 63 per cent., but 
much larger quantities were used to make 
hydrofluone acid than in 1941. 

Standard Oil recently offered to transfer 
permanently to the U.S. Government the 
patent rights in Buna-§S, the synthetic rubber 
now being produced in enormous quantities 
n the States. The offer has been accepted. 
The company believes that it is the first time 
that any company has offered a Government 
the right to important patents, 
rovalty-free and for ever, to everyone, even 
to ts competitors, 
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Forthcoming Events 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry (Birmingham and Midlands sec- 
tion) will be held in the Latin Theatre, 
Birmingham University, on July 21, when 
Mr. §. B. Tallentyre will speak on 
Essential Oils *’ at 6.30 p.m. 

The celebration of the centenary of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station will be 
held on July 21. Visitors will be shown the 
laboratories, field experiments and_ the 
hundredth wheat crop on Broadbalk Field. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Mr. R. S&S. 
Hudson, will be present, The proceedings 
open at 10.45 a.m. 


A meeting of the Institute of Fuel will be 
held in the James Watt Memorial Institute, 
Great Charles Street. Birmingham, at 2.30 
p.m., on July 21, when a paper, Radiant 
Heat for Industrial Processes * Infra-red ’ by 

ll be presented by L. W. Andrew, 
B.Sc... and EK. A. C. Chamberlain, Ph.D.. of 
The Gas Light and Coke Co. 


British Pharmaceutical Confer- 


Gas.” will 


lhe qT} 
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ence will be held on July 29, from 9.30 a.m. 
to 6.30 p.m., at the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

HARRISON’S I 
rith. (M., 17/7/4 
to Martins Bank. 
due or to become due to the Bank : 
charge. *Nil. May 14, 1940. 

HYDRAN PRODUCTS, LTD.., 
engineers. (M., 17/7/43.) June 14. 
debenture to Branch Nominees, Ltd.., 
charge (subject, etc.). *£35,000. 
1942. 

RATBANE, LTD., London, VW. manulac 
turers of vermin’. exterminators. (M., 
17/7/43.) June 23, £500 debentures; general! 
charge. 


SIMEWORKS, LTD., Pen- 
3.) June 23, Ist debenture 
Ltd., securing all moneys 


ceneral 


~~] 


Staines. 
£55 OOO 
general 
July 23. 


Satisfaction 
HARRISON'S LIMEWORKS. LID... Pen 
rith. (M.8S., 17/7/43.) Satisfaction Jun: 
23, of mortgage registered October 10, 1928. 
County Court Judgment 
JENKINS, CYRIL, Sea-view, Penclawdd, 
(yorseinon, chemist in steelworks. (CLC... 
17/7/43.) £11 15s. 6d. May 26. 
Company Winding-up Voluntarily 
COAL CONVERSION, LTD. (C.W.U.V.., 
17/7/43.) By special resolution passed 
June 2. 
Declarations of Solvency 
POLARIZATION PRODUCTS. LTD. (fo 
merly Polaroid Products, Ltd., & Polarizers, 
Ltd.). London, E.C. Declaration of solvene: 
filed June 22. 
SANON CHEMICAL CO.. LTD... Radchff 


Declaration of solvency filed June 25. 








Company News 
The Standard Chemical Co. announce 


final dividend of $1.25 per share (same 


Super Oil Seals and Gaskets, Litd., 
nounce an interim dividend of 15 per 1 
(same), 


The Midland Bank, Ltd., is paying an 
terim dividend of 8 per cent., less tax (san 
for the half-vear ended June 30. 
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The Yorkshire Dyeware and Chemical Co., 


Ltd., are paving a final dividend of 10 pe 
cent., making 15 per cent... less tax. 101 the 
veal ended March 31 (123 per cenmc.), 
Lansil, Ltd., for the vear to March 31 last. 
are making a first dividend payment of 15 
pel cent. On The deferred capital, The 
ordimary dividend is 5.9024 per cent., against 


— 


pel cent ast Veal 


British Plaster Board, Ltd., report a net 
profit, for the vear to March 31 last, of 
252.035 £350 827). The dividend, = as 
aiready announced, has been maintained, 

qd the carry rward is raised from £265. 072 

310 2t 


Beechams Pills, Ltd., announce a recora 


trading profit of £1.269,354 (41,175,215). and 
et profit of £452,457 (£396.381). The 
tal lividend on deferred stock is 30 pel 
ent. (253 per cent.). Of the subsidiary 
panies, Eno Proprietaries are paving an 
ordinary dividend of 19.4 per cent. (18 per 


ent.): Veno Drug report a dividend ol 
Is. lld. (Is deferred shares: Yeast- 
Vite announce an ordinary dividend of 75 pe 
cont 624 per cent.): A. F. Sherley are 
paving no deferred dividend (12 per cent.) : 
Macleans 27 per cent. (30 pe 
Prichard and Constance 6) p 


Ja, Ol} 


C@nt.): and 


cent. (24 pe! 








New Companies Registered 
Blue Crown Producis, Ltd. (381.516). 


Private company Capital: £100 in) 100 
ares of £1 vach Manufacturers of and 
ealers i hemicals, drugs, disinfectants. 

colours, oils, ct Directors: P. Aelhion: 

H. A. Mumford. Registered office: 110 Cat 
mi street, KC 4. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


NDER the lead of British Funds. which 
recorded further gains compared with 
an week ago, firm conditions have ruled in 
Stock Exchange markets. Although senti- 
ment was good in response to the latest war 
velopments ther 


rt 


Was ho marked improve- 
ment in the volume of business. Imperial 
Chemical showed activity, and at 39s. 3d 


were matlntained on balance. while Lever 
& Unilever at 33s. 9d. more than held their 
recelit’ linprovement. The shares of the 


last-named company are among those 
favoured in the market on the assumption 
that higher dividends may rule after the 
war. ‘Turner & Newall. which are also in- 
cluded in this category, held their recent 
rise to 77s. 6d.; as in many other instances, 
current yields are small, but there is 
general willingness to take more than a 
short view and hold for a lengthy period. 
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The units of the Distillers Co, at &3s. 3¢ 
were firm on consideration of the annual 
statement, which tended to draw attention 
to the widespread interests and activities 
with which the company is connected. Its 
activities in the chemical and plastics fields. 
coupled with the ever-increasing demand 
for research, have been fully maintained: 
investments connected with plastics are ex 
tensive and increasing, but it is added that 
it is somewhat early to say how they will 
deveiop. Lewis berger remained — firm 
under the influence of plastics develop 
ments, and maintained their rise to &&s. Gd 
On the other hand, Thomas De La Rue art 
C63 xd. lost part of their recent advance 
British Industrial Plastics 2s, 
been maintained at ds. 103d., and Lacrinoid 
Products were 4s. Oc. Klsewhere. Allied 
lronfounders were 47s. 3d. °° ex” the divi- 
dend, while Barry & Staines recorded a fur. 
ther small rally to 40s. 9d. xd. British 
Match were at the slightly higher level of 
39s. 6d.. while Borax Consolidated were 
again 33s. 6d., and British Aluminiuin 48s 
At 74s. 6d. British Oxygen showed a small] 
gain on balance, and Dunlop Rubber (37s, 
were virtually the same as a oO, 
British Plaster Board 5s. shares eased to 
26s. Yd., but Associated Cement at 37s. Gd. 
were 6d, above the level ruling a week ago 
Shares of ravon manufacturers have been 
active at higher prices under the influence 
of the increased dividend on Lansil ordi 
arv. The latter rose to 27s., while Court. 
aulds were 53s. 3d.. and British Celanese 
22s. 6d., compared with 2ls. 9d. a week ago. 

(rreeti Chemicals 5s. 9 ordinary have 
changed hands at 7s, at the time of writing. 
Monsanto Chemicals 53 per cent. preferenc 
were agaln quoted at 22s. 6d. 3. Laporte 
kept at 78s.. and Burt Boulton around I9s., 
while British Drug Houses were 20s., Lawes 
(Chemical 12s., and Cellon 22s. 6d. In some 
however, quotations 
tested by many dealings owing to the firn 
ness with which shares are held. Yield 
considerations and market talk of the poss! 
bility of a higher dividend governed senu- 
ment in regard to Sangers ordinary shares, 
which compared with a week ago have risen 


shares have 


week ag 


instances, were jot 


ordinary were well maintained at 40s, 6d 
Record sales were again reported by the 


from YOs. 44d. to 23s. Lad. Boots Prue 5s 


last-hamed COMpany . but last Ved! This Wa 
reflected only to a moderate extent mi net 
profits owing the weight of taxation 
seechams Pills deferred were higher at los., 
following publication of — the financial 
results. 

Small declines were shown among a num 
ber of iron and steel shares. Babeo k A 
Wilcox were 47s., compared with 47s. 7}d. a 
week ago. Dorman Long 26s. 6d 


compared 
with 26s. 7id., and United Steel 2as, com 


pared with 25s. 6d. On the other hand, 
were slightly 


Tube Investments better at 
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SEE BARBER’S FOR CHEMICAL PLANT. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
CONTINUOUS TYPE HOT AIR DRYERS 





fitted internally with steel baskets 7 ft. I ft. 6 in. carried on endless 
entire Dryer—baskets travel vertically (upwards and downwards) over 
. Sectional steel 





24 ft. 6in. high, 


throughout the 
Final tripping gear for emptying baskets 


2 ft. long S ft. 
ravelling steel chain 
cket wheels throughout length of Dryer. 

Complete with structural steelwork, gearing and ductwork shown, 


lagged casing with lifting eyelets. 
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Inspection of Units, as erected, may be made by applying to 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS AND 

C. BARBER LIMITED MACHINERY MERCHANTS 
HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Barchem,’’ Hayes, Middx. 





Silverdale Gardens 
Telephone : Hayes, Middx., 735 and 736. 
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91s., while Richard Thomas 6s. &d. 
were firm at 10s. on talk of an improved 
dividend, and Stewarts & Lloyds unchanged 
on balance at 50s, 44d. Imperial Smelting 
were maintained at 14s. 14d., and at 15s. 6d, 
General Refractories were little changed. 
Elsewhere, Leeds Fireclay ordinary and 
preference changed hands at higher levels, 


ordinary, 


while British Glues & Chemicals 4s. ordin 
ary were the same as a week ago. Burmah 
Oil, Anglo-[Iranian, and other oil shares 


were less active than last week. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 
pera the point of view of contract sup- 
plies fairly 


V Satisfactory trading conditions 
have been reported from the general chemi- 
cal market in London this week, while fresh 
inquiry has been on a moderate scale. Prices 
generally remain firm and there is a strong 
undertone throughout. Among the soda 
compounds, industrial refined nitrate of soda 
is being taken up in fair quantities and good 
deliveries of Glauber salt and salt cake are 
reported. There is no change with regard 
to caustic soda, which is meeting with a 
steady inquiry. Quotations for bicarbonate 
of soda and soda ash are well held and a 
moderate business is reported in hyposul- 
phite of soda and acetate of soda. In the 
potash section supplies of caustic potash 
are being steadily absorbed, while the pres- 
sure for deliveries of permanganate of 
potash is maintained. Yellow prussiate of 
potash is rather widely quoted and offers 
continue There is a fair demand 
for acid phosphate of potash at firm rates. 
There is no change of any consequence in 
the coal-tar products market this week. A 
fair trade is reported in pitch, while crude 
and refined tar are active sections. Cresylic 
and carbolic acid are in steady demand and 
a fair business is reported for the xylols. 
MANCHESTER.—New business in the Man 


scarce. 


chester chemical market during the past 
week has been of moderate extent, indus 
trial holidays in Lancashire and the West 


Riding of Yorkshire having their effect on 
this. as well as to some extent on the move- 
ments of supplies under contract. On the 
whole, however, deliveries are on a fair 
scale. Caustic soda ash, bicarbonate 
and most of the other soda compounds are 
) consumption steadily, chiefly, 
under tracts, while the demand for the 
ammonia and ma 
satisfactory. The scarce potash chemicals 
continue to find a ready outlet. With regard 
to the tar products, both the light and the 
avy mate rials are mostly 1 
GLAscow .—In the 
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annual holidays. 
rather restricted. 
very firm, 


Kxport 
Prices 


trade is_ still 
continue to he 


Price Changes 
Copper Oxide.— Black. 
vr ton, 
Tin Oxide.—Snow-whiic. controlled material. 
about 330s. per cwt.; free (nominal). 
1O0s.-500s. per cwt., 


pow dered, about £° 14H) 








SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


Specialising in 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 

PLASTICS, AND MATERIALS FOR MANU- 

FACTURING INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend connections with 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office: 26/30, Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 








and at 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Brisbane and Wellington 
N.Z. 


Cable Address: SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
London. 

















STEEPLEJACKERY 


Ha. Ha. .... & 
We have ’em. Lovely Ff 
S/H Chimneys. Who | = 


wants Bonecourt Patent 





Town Gas Fired Boiler a ; 
£149. On Site. a} 














ESERIM «nd 


7 CREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON.W.!. 
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SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


SUPPL 


"ALUMINOFERRIC 2: 


THE CHEAPEST FOR 


ACTIVATED ALUMINA 


ADSORBENT AND CATAL T 


PURE 
CR its L 
OF UNVARY COMP 


L GRADES 


ALUMINATE 


HIGHEST QUALITY FOR WATER SOFTENING 


PY encl sirics | 
reco\ SILICA } 
UN UE LIGHTNESS & FINENESS 

AND TITANIUM 


POTASSIUM OXALATE 
FOR LEATHER DYEING 


TITANOUS SULPHATE 


A MOST POWERFUL & ECONOMICAL STRIPPING AGE 


1DEAL MORDANTS 
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Here is the rapid supply water filter you have been 
looking for—designed to supply a large and constant 
flow of PURE water. 





A LARGE USER 
OF WATER... 


a chemical 


M1742) 


ae 





The output, depending on the 








applied pressure 
and the size of the 
filter, is from 150 
gallons to 12,000 
gallons per hour. 
These filters are 
strongly con- 
structed in galvan- 
ized iron and are 
tested to 100 Ibs. to 
the square’ inch. 
And they—with the 
filtering material, 
either carbon or 
silica quartz—can be 
cleaned in a few 
minutes. For full 
a write 


BERKEFELO FILTERS 


Berkefeld Filters, Ltd. (Dept. 61), 
Kingsway, London 




















Sardinia House, 
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ANALAR 


LABORATORY CHEMICALS 








ACCURACY IN ANALYSIS demands the 
use of pure, uniform and _ dependable 
reagents. The consistent quality of 
‘ANALAR’ chemicals is assured by con- 
formity to published specifications, and 
by their use in analytical work ‘ reagent 
errors’ are avoided. ‘ ANALAR’ chemicals 
are bottled under conditions which ensure 
freedom from contamination, and are 
supplied under labels showing the maximum 
limits of all likely impurities. 


LONDON WN. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 


Write for particulars to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.1S., 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 
Phone: REGENT 661! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
Many of the finest posts in Britain in War- 
time are reserved for Chemical Engineers. 
The same will be the case when the war is 
over. The vast technique and experience 
now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be suitably 


utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce. 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.|! 





Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I. 
Chem. E. Examinations in which home- 
study Students of The T.1.G.B. have 
gained :— 


TWO ‘**‘ MACNAB”’ PRIZES 
Write to-day for ‘‘ The Engineer's Guide to 


Success ’’—free, containing the world’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 200—the Department of Chemical 


Technology including Chemica] Engineering 
Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 ) Fompes Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 
"Phone 98 Staines. 
6 & Jacketed Pans, 25 in by 20 in. deep; 
80 ph lon enclosed Jacketed Mixing Pan; 
- 44 ft. 
Hurrell Homo- 





Copper Jacketed Pan, 24 in. by 24 in. 
Belt Conveyor, 13 in, belt; 


geniser. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES, 
HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGE- 


TABLE, horticultural, burning, filter- 
ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern- 
ment.—THOs. HILt-JONEs, LTD., ‘‘Invicta’’ 
Mills, Bow Commcmn Lane, London, E. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 
Telephone : 3285 dast. 
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NALYTICAL BALANCES—immediate 
Aifdeliver: for work of National import. 
tance, various models available. J. W 
TOWERS &*CO., LTD., Widnes. 


L. engths Sin, dia. gilled flange 
348. ‘ast [ron Pipes in © ft. lengthis. 
GEORGR COHEN. SONS & CO., LTD 

QUADRANT STREET, CANNING 

TOWN, LONDON, E.16. 

REBUILT Hydro Extractors by 
10 all leading makers from 18 in. up. 
wards’ with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari. 


ous sizes. List on request, Seen at 
Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele. 
phone: Riverside 2436. 

STRONG NEW + # £WATER. 
1000 PROOF APRONS.  To-day’s 


value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 
large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 
Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs 
Phone 2198. 
WELVE 400-ton Cake Presses, W.P. 2 
tons, Tables 36in. by 18 in., suitable 
for conversion for moulding. THOMPSON & 


SON (MILLWALL), LtTp., Cuba Street, Mill- 
wall, London, E.14. East 1844. 

OR SALE. About 100-Ibs. Eosine B 
BF sample and price on request. Also l-cwrt 
ag ag Black B. Please reply t 
sox No, 2123, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet 
street, spanner Ate KC .4. 

Second-hand 
MIXING PLANT 
for sale, 

ERTICAL Cast Iron totally enclosed 

UNJACKETED MIXER; pan 5 ft. © in. 

dia. by 2 ft. Gin, deep inside; vertical 


agitating gear, overdriven = through 
totally enclosed worm gearbox from f, 
& 1. pulleys, 2 ft. 6 in. dia. by 6 in. face; 
bolted-on cover; arranged with man 
hole, inlet and vapour connections 
bottom flanged outlet. 

Verticai Mild Steel totally enclosed STEAM 
JACKETED MIXER or AUTO- 
CLAVE, 4ft. 6in, dia. by 6 ft, © 1n. 
deep, fitted with vertical glanded agita 
ton, overdriven through gearing from 
f. & |. pulleys; detachable 
ranged with manhole and 
nections, 


Vertical CHANGE 


cover ar- 


sundry <¢ 


PAN MIXER, by 
Barker & Aspey; removable mild stee! 
pan 18in, dia. by 14 in, deep, carried 
on geared turntable and driven from 
f. & 1. pulleys; hand-operated rise’ and 
fall mechanism; complete with 
spare pals. 

Horizontal Hexagonal 


POWDER 


Shaped 


MIXER by Pratchitt sros.; drum 
o ft. 0H in. long by 3ft. 43m. wide 
mounted at an angle of 45 deg, on 


horiz, shaft, driven through worm gear 
ing from f,. & 1. pulleys; feed and dis- 
charge openings. 


JULY 
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Horizontal Mild Steel STEAM JACKETED 
MIXER, stationary drum type, 
3 ft. 9in. dia. by 8 ft. Oin. long; horiz. 
clanded agitating shaft, fitted with 
heavy mixing blades and driven by 
means of worm gearing from f. & lL. 
pulleys; drum mounted on cast iron 
cradle and arranged with end feed and 
discharge openings. 

Horizontal Werner Pfleiderer MINER by 
Baker Perkins; unjacketed iilting pan 
2 ft. 6in. by Z2ft. Gin, by 1 ft. Sin. 
deen, fitted ‘with double ** %’’ blades 
and driven through gearing from f. & 
|. pulleys and arranged with reversing 
mechanism, counter-balanced hinged 


cover, interiocked with driving shaft. 
Horizontal PUG MIXER by Brinjes & 
Goodwin; * U ’ shaped pan 2 ft. 0 in. 
long by 2 ft. Oin. wide Dy 2 ft. Sin. 


deep; horiz. agitating shaft fitted with 
finger type blades and driven through 
searing from f. & |. pulleys; pan ar- 
ranged with ratchet operated door out 
let and hiiged cover. 

Horizontal Mild Steel TILTING MIXER 
by Followes & Bate; “U” shaped 
pan ft. lOin. by ft. Win. by 
2ft. 6 in, deep, fitted with twin sigma 


blades, driven through gearing from f. 
& |. pulleys; hand-operated — tilting 
mechanism, 

GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD.., 


WOOD LANE, LONDON, 
STANNINGLEY, 


W.12, and 
near LEEDS. 
FOR SALE. 
EARLY DELIVERY. 
PRONS for Men and Women Workers 
in Chemical and Allied Trades. 
LEATHER. Welder’s, Coppersmith’s or 
Blacksmith’s types from 11/9d. 
CANVAS from 6/-. 
FELT from 10/6d. 
OILSKIN from 11/6d. 
RUBBER from 12/3d. 
GLOVES. 
No. 234 Chromo Sheepskin with Horse- 
hide Palms. Gauntlet style with 4 in. 
cuff at 82/- per doz, pairs. OTHER 
LINES AVAILABLE. 
CLOGS. 
Women's Lightweight Shoe Clogs, from 
12/- per pair. 

PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS OF ALL 
LINES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
WILLSON BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers & Contractors, 
EPSOM, SURREY. 

Telephone: Epsom 1293. 
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WANTED 
ECOND-HAND or New Emulsifier for 
laboratory purposes. FRANKS LABORA 

TORIES, LTpD., 61lb Dartmouth Road, Forest 
Hill. S.E.23. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
EORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
urgently require Vertical, Economic 

and other Boilers to fill enquiries from firms 

working in the National Interest. Any size 
entertained but not under &0-lbs, pressure. 

Please send particulars of anything redund- 

ant to Wood Lane, London, W.12, or to 

Stanningley, near Leeds. 


SERVICING 
RINDING of every description of 
chemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved mills.—THos, HILL- 
JONES, Ltrp., *‘ Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: * Hill- 
Jones, Bochurch, London.’’ Telephone: 


3285 East. 














AUCTIONEERS. VALUERS. Ete. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
KENYON (Established 1855). 
Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss 


Assessors of 


CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 


MACHINERY, 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Man- 


chester 
Telegrams: ‘* Russoken, 


MEN’S HEAVY 
JACKETS 


(Ex-Police etc.) 


Hard wearing, highly 
suitable for Foundry, 
Agricultural, Mining, 
Chemical, Motor and 
all types of workers. 


1 O/- 


EACH (Postage 9d.) 
Special prices for wholesale quantities 
All Sizes—No Coupons 


M. NEWMAN 


(Contractors) LTD. 


Heap Street, Hightown 
MANCHESTER 7 
Telephone: BRO 1353 


Manchester. 
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oereh"* usr DENSERVE 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
LUBRICATING. 
ANTI-CORROSIVE OIL 


& OTHER COMPOUNDS 


5 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. 


PENSERVE L*?. LONDON, E.C.2 


ne: MANston House 9565 





























“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Orlando St 
BOLTON. 








CAR BOY | HAM PERS 


BONE ASH 


PUREST AND FINEST 


‘= Highest Percentage of 
Tricalcic Phosphate 


CAFFERATA &CO.,LTD. 
BEACON HILL, NEWARK, ENG. 





OxiIpDes OF 
ANTIMONY. ARSENIC 


WHITING. Erc.. 


CARBONATE 
« SULPHATE 
«« BaryTes ot 


11 
pot GLaTED Baicn 
MANUFACTURERS. 


SGLASSMAKERS. 








RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING & 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


nastatten Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 7181. 
rams: Belting, Burslem 

















OVERCOME ANY OBJECTIONABLE ODOUR in 
oa ~— ae Furniture Polishes, Distempers, 
aints arnishes, 
ete., by using . VIOFLOR (REGD.) 
Particulars on application 
CREPIN & DOUMIN LTD. 


15, COOPER’S ROW, LONDON, E.C.3 
Cables: Dovorian, Fen, London Tel.: Royal 2107 





/CHEMICAL LEADWORK\| 





___ TANKS — VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. 323" 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 




















The fact that goods made of raw materials 

in short supply owing to war conditions 

are advertised in this paper should not be 

taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export, 





| TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA| 


Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 





PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 
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ON ADMIRALTY AND 
WAR OFFICE LISTS. 

CONTRACTORS TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. 











BRADFORD: YORKS 
td. 1882. Phone: Bradford 2194. 
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High-Calcium 


LIME 


for all purposes 


(Calcium Oxide) 


of the highest commercial quality 
in lumps or in coarse powder form 


Calcium Hydroxide) 


in Standard and Superfine grades to 
meet most industrial requirements. 








London Agents: W. K. CHANDLER & CO., 
4, LLOYDS AVENUE, €E.C.5 

















Oa 
WloYWOOL 
— STEROIDS 


Supplies available 
from 


CRODA, LTD. 


CRODA WORKS, 
RAWCLIFFE BRIDGE, 


GOOLE, YORKS. 
Also 














Lanoline, Wool Grease, 
Wool Grease Fatty Acids 











Now, more than ever, waste isa 
real crime—and the waste due to 
the spilt powder problem can be 
entirely prevented by packing In 
our DOUBLE SURE STEEL DRUM. 
Thanks to lever lid and master 
screw lid, this ideal powder con- 
tainer keeps the contents twice as 
safe. Why not investigate at once? 
May we send you full details? 


TANKS & DRUMS | 
LIMITED 


sucineileaibielibaitaigiagil 
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JSACKSON-CROCKATT (patent) 


No. 2 No. |! 
Belt-Driven Motor-Driven Belt-Driven 





No. 3 | 


We also manufacture 
Motor-Driven 


| FILLING and PACKING MACHINES 











“STILL LEADING” 
For CHEMICAL & ALLIED TRADES 





\|esePICKLING TANKS, FLOORS, 

'| DIGESTERS, KIERS, = 

STONE, CONCRETE, S s RESISTS 

BRICK, WOOD , Ww Formaldehyde, 
\ 





Alcohol, Oils, Greases 

and Tar Acids, Benzene, 

Toluene Compounds HCl, 

H.SO,, HNO., and H.PO, 

mixed HNO. and HF Acids, 

Aqua Regia, Formic, Acetic, Lactic, 

Oxalic, Chromic Acids, Bisulphites, 

Hypochlorites, Mixed Acids, Nascent 
Halogens and Alkalies. 

UNDER STEAM PRESSURES 

SOLE \. AKER OVER 4 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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